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A False Alarm. 


It was about eleven o’clock of a bright Sunday 
morning in. December, 1863, that the bell of the 
monitor Nantucket tolled for the assembling of 
the crew to attend divine service. As there was 
no chaplain on board, it was the custom of the 
commanding officer to conduct the service himself, 
and read such portions of the liturgy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church as were appointed 
for the day. 

The Nantucket was at that time stationed in 
Warsaw Sound, Georgia, to watch for an iron- 
clad which the Confederates were reported to be 
building at Savannah. 

The Weehawken, a monitor, under her gallant 
. captain, the late Rear-Admiral John Rodgers, 
had made a prize of the powerful iron-clad 
Atlanta in the same waters the June previous. 
It was now the turn of the Nantucket to give 





THE APPARITION OF THE REBEL RAM, 


an equally good account of herself. For this 
reason the ship was kept in constant readiness 
for battle, and a strict watch maintained, night 
and day, for the approach of the enemy. 

On that Sabbath day all nature seemed hushed ; 
not even the note of a bird broke upon the still- 
ness of theair. Overhead the sky was beautifully 
bright and clear; but on the quiet waters, and 
on the low, marshy ground which lay between 
the river and the mainland, there hung a light 
mist which curiously distorted distant objects. 
The low banks of the river beyond the marshes 
appeared like beetling cliffs, and the stunted 
scrub-oaks which surmounted the banks towered 
aloft like kings of the forest. 

The bell had ceased tolling, the crew had 
assembled on the berth-deck, and the service 
had proceeded as far as the singing of the first 
hymn, which was not 
yet completed, when 
@ messenger came 
down from deck and 
whispered in the cap- 
tain’s ear: ‘“‘The 
officer of the deck 
told me to report the 
rebel ram coming 
down the river, sir!’ 

Here was a pretty 
mess, to be sure! The 
crew engaged in 
worship, and the 
enemy in sight! If the alarm were given at 
once, a panic would most likely ensue. 

The captain, therefore, after a moment’s 
reflection, thought it better to set an example of 
coolness, albeit his heart was, so to speak, in his 
mouth, with a strong tendency to come out 
altogether. He turned to the executive officer, 
and whispered to him to go on deck and satisfy 
himself of the truth of the report. If it were 
indeed the rebel ram, he was, without a moment’s 
delay, to sound the call to quarters—that is, to 
summon the crew to their stations for battle. 

The executive, a cool, clear-headed and expe- 
rienced officer, lost no time in gaining the turret, 
leaving the ship’s company in suspense, for that 
something unusual was going on was clear to 
everybody. 

Meanwhile the state of mind of the captain 
may be more readily imagined than described. 
For if the coming vessel proved to be the enemy, 
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WHAT IT WAS. 
‘precious moments were being lost which could 
searcely be made up, even by going into action 
with general coolness and good humor. 

The captain’s anxiety had about reached his 
limit of endurance, when he saw the executive 
officer descending the ladder, and to his intense 
relief, one glance at that officer’s face gave 
assurance that all was well. 

Reaching the turret, the executive had taken 
the glasses from the officer of the deck, and 
searching in the mist which hung on the river, 
saw, to his consternation, the roof-like outlines 
just as the ram had been described, and as the 
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Merrimac is represented to this day in her 
fight with the Monitor. As she came down 
the bend of the river, her broadside was presented 
in full view. 

He was just about to order the call sounded 
for quarters for action, when something made 
him pause and look through the glasses again. 
Suddenly the roof appeared to separate in the 
middle, giving the object the appearance of a 
monitor of two turrets. - 

The suddenness of the change, and the singu- 
larity of it, so excited his curiosity that he kept 
his glasses riveted on the object. All at once 
the formidable vessel came out of the delusive 
mist, and revealed to his astonished gaze a small 
boat and two refugees! That and nothing 
more! The illusion had been the result of 
mirage. 

Services being concluded and the congregation 
dismissed, all hands repaired to the deck, and 
there, lying alongside the monitor, was a wretched 
apology for a boat, with two rather dirty and 
forlorn-looking white men in it. They declared 
themselves to be Northerners, and had taken 











advantage of the first opportunity to escape from 
the Confederate lines. 

The officers who witnessed this extraordinary 
effect of mirage declared they would not have 
believed such an illusion possible, had they not 
seen it with their own eyes. 

S. B. Luce, Rear-Admiral U. 8. N. 
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Hidden Treasure. 


Parisians will, in all probability, not be found 
in large numbers at the Klondike, since they 
are firm believers in a treasure concealed at 
home. Many of them are actually kept from 
wandering by the conviction that there is hidden 
gold beneath the floor or under the roof of the 
house they inhabit. 

It is asserted that Paris has so often been 
subjected to siege or revolution that there exists 
hardly a cellar or garret that has not become the 
receptacle for some part of the wealth accumu- 
lated in religious houses or by old families, 

Tradition makes very free with such treasures. 
It tells of the famous store buried by Napoleon’s 
order on his hurried departure from the Tuileries 
before Waterloo, a story that is justified by the 
finding in all parts of the palace garden of gold 
pieces and silver crowns. It is no wonder the 
seekers believe in treasure there, for the boles of 
the elm-trees down the middle alley of the 
garden were all marked with hieroglyphic signs, 
which, ceasing at certain points, began again on 
the lime-trees of the 
Terrace of the Feuil- 
lans. But though the 
elm-tree where these 


all about them turned 
over, no treasure has 
been discovered. 

A somewhat more 
convincing proof of its 
existence has been 
vouchsafed by the buried hoard which tradition 
reports to be one of the most important of all 
the treasures reposing beneath the soil of France. 
This great treasure, says a writer in Chambers’s 
Journal, dates from the time of King Clovis, 
who died A. D. 511. 

The cemetery of the convent at Gourdon is 
the site of this supposed mine of wealth, and a 
long list of the articles of gold, silver, rubies 
and emeralds there interred still remains. The 
convent was sacked and pillaged by the Normans, 
and the treasurer, who had buried all the plate 
and jewels, not of that convent alone, but of all 
the religious houses under the same abbot, was 
murdered in his attempt to escape with the 
crosier of the lord abbot. 

The treasurer was dead, but the story of the 
‘treasure has never died. During the Middle 
Ages, and as late as 1842, the search went on in 


THE RAM CHANGED. 





the ruined cemetery of the Abbey of Gourdon. 
Then, disappointment only having been encoun- 
tered, the search was abandoned. 

No sooner, however, had operations ceased 
than the first signs of the existence of the 
treasure appeared. One summer afternoon a 
village girl, driving her cows home from grazing 
on the abbey lands, was overtaken by a shower, 
and took shelter in a hollow space scooped out in 
a sand-bank as a receptacie for the tools of a 
workman repairing the road. The place was 
low, and as the girl crouched within it the sand 
yielded beneath her weight, and she found herself 
slipping down to the road. 

To steady herself she. pressed her feet firmly 
against a heap of earth at the side of the little 
cavern. Then she experienced a shock, for the 
whole mass gave way, and out from among the 
rubbish came a portion of the long-buried treaure 
of Gourdon! It consisted of a salver, paten, and 
flagon with its stand, the whole of solid gold of 
the purest kind, richly though rudely chased, and 
studded with emeralds and rubies. 

The articles were brought to Paris and adver- 
tised for sale by auction, but the government 
wisely became the purchaser, and they now rest 
in the museum of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
having once more set the treasure-seekers at 








work at their old haunts in the valley of Gourdon. 
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eventfully. Ferieda 
— and her new acquaintance 
talked and read and looked out at the changing 
landscape, and he showed her more historic 
battle-fields. 
crossed the Potomac. It was past eight when 
they pulled away from Philadelphia. “It will 


be ten before we reach New York,” he said. | breathless, and her hand trembled on Peggie’s 


“But we are in the North,” she cried, 
pressing her face eagerly against the 
darkened window. “How strange it is to 
feel that we are in the North!” 

Her companion sprang to his feet with 
an exclamation of pleasure. She glanced 
around and saw a girl coming toward 
them down the aisle, followed by an 
elderly man in clerical dress. 

“Peggie!” cried Ferieda’s neighbor, 
“where did you drop from ?” 

The girl laughed and kissed him. 
“Been visiting in Philadelphia,” she said. 
“I took this train because I expected to 
find you on it, and I met Doctor Selwyn 
and brought him along, too. Isn’t it 
fun!” : 

Ferieda and Doctor Selwyn had been 
smiling at each other as two strangers will 
when friends whom they both know are 
happily absorbed. Each saw that the 
other was thinking the same thing. 

“Tt is good to have you two separated,” 
the clergyman said, as he shook hands 
with the girl’s brother. “This child gave 
me no peace until [ left my comfortable 
chair in the other car, and helped her to 
look for you.” 

“My sister, Miss Peggie Harrison— 
Miss Fairfax,” said the other man, 
laughing at the clergyman’s speech. 
“Doctor Selwyn—Miss Fairfax;” and 
then they all sat down again, the girls 
side by side on one seat, the clergyman 
and his friend on the other, facing them. 

“Your brother and I came up from the 
South together,” Ferieda said, reading 
Peggie Harrison’s curious glance. It was 
such a frank, welcoming curiosity that 
she was glad of it, and soon the two 
girls were in eager conversation, from 
which they were only roused by the 
baggage transfer man, as they were 
nearing Jersey City. Doctor Selwyn and 
the Harrisons quickly gave their direc- 
tions and their checks, and Ferieda was 
giving her address when the others glanced 
at each other. 

“Do you know anybody there?” 
Miss Harrison asked in a queer tone. 

“No,” said Ferieda, looking astonished, 
“some of our friends went there several years 
ago, and it was the only nice place we knew 
about.” 

“H’m,” said Peggie Harrison. She turned 
tothe transfer agent. ‘“‘Miss Fairfax’s baggage 
will go with ours. Now,” she went on to 
Ferieda, “that’s settled and I’ll tell you why. 
Doctor Selwyn, will you go security for us? 
Of course we are just as much strangers to 
Miss Fairfax as anybody else is, while the 
whole world knows you.” 

“Blarney,” laughed the doctor. “Blarney 
and bribery. What value is my security after 
such bare-faced flattery as that? Miss Fairfax,” 
he added, with kind gravity, “I would not will- 
ingly see any young girl go to that neighborhood, 
and I endorse the change with all my heart.” 

“You see,” said Peggie Harrison, while 
Ferieda could only look in bewilderment from 
one of them to the other, “it probably was a 
nice street a few years ago, but it is not now. 
So of course we couldn’t let you go there.” 

They were at Jersey City, and they hurried 
out of the car and crossed the ferry to New 
York. It was raining, and nothing could be 
drearier than the splashing mud, the shouting 
hackmen, and the gloom. Peggie Harrison 
Slipped her arm into Ferieda’s, and they fol- 
lowed their escorts to a hack, for Doctor Selwyn 
got in with them and they drove him around to 
his home before going on to theirs. 

Ferieda sat as one in a dream, and wondered 
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HE night and the! 
next day passed un- 


It was past sundown when they | 
| although sometimes the care seemed strange. 


| 
} 








Ferieda raised herself obediently. “It will 
be something new if it does that for me,’’ she 
said, “but it was sweet of you to think of it.”’ 

She swallowed the tasteless white dust, and 
sank back on her pillow with her eyes closed. 
It had almost killed her to sit up. Peggie 
Harrison’s hand rested a moment on the hot 
forehead with its rippling waves of soft brown 
what she should have done if he had not | hair, and then she stole quietly from the room. 
chanced to be upon the train to tell her what Ferieda was grateful to her—more grateful 
she. ought to do. She wondered, too, if care than words could say—at being left to wrestle 
like that came often into people’s lives, out in | with her suffering alone. The hoof-beats of 
the world; and afterward, when she remem-_ | the horses on the street were part of the wild 
bered back through all that happened to her in | throbbing of her head—her head—her head. 








New York, she felt quite certain that it did— | She shut her teeth. Her heart seemed in her | 


throat. Tears of pure anguish rolled from 
When the carriage stopped she felt suddenly | under her closed eyelids down her cheeks. 
She could not think beyond the anguish in 
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on the side of the bed. “Now that is strange— 
and I had on my seven-league boots. Of course 
you could not possibly have been asleep.’’ 

“Of course not,” assented Ferieda, with a 
laugh. “Oh, you dear thing, how can I thank 
you for that powder? What is it? I must 
have it—lots and lots of it.’ 

Her new friend crossed her little tan shoes, 
finished off with the leather leggings of a 
bicycle costume, and nodded sagely. “There 
you go,”’ she said, “you're just like any other 
little goose. Give you an inch, and so forth 
and so forth. Now I suppose you'll be begging 
for that stuff the first time your head feels as 
if it might be aching in a week or so.” 

“That isn’t fair,” retorted Ferieda. “I didn’t 
say I should eat it. 1 simply wanted to have 
some on hand against emergency, as you do.’ 

“Exactly, yes, yes, assuredly,” said 
Peggie, unconvinced, “and I’ll be blamed 
if I'll tell you— see? Oh, you needn't 
look horrified, you dear, proper little thing, 
you. I said I’d be blamed and I simply 
would. Jim would blame me. He has 
decided to take an interest in you. He 
says — Ferieda Fairfax, he says that 
you’re intelligent !” 

“That,” said Ferieda, looking straight 
into her new friend’s merry glance, “‘is a 
pure whopper.” 

Peggie Harrison rose to her feet, 
and smoothed down her short bicycle 
skirt. “It is,” she admitted, sweetly, 
“but it’s just as accurate as what he did 
say, besides being far more sensible. Now 
shall I send you some coffee and Louise 
to help you dress, or would you rather 
stay in bed?” 

“Oh, coffee, if you please!” said 
Ferieda; “it will be almost like a fairy 
tale to get up on a headache day.” 

“Then I hope you may always live in 
fairy-land,”’ laughed Peggie, as she went 
away, and this time Ferieda distinctly 
heard her run down-stairs. 

“I must have been asleep,’ she told 
herself. 

Coffee and a warm bath made her her 
normal self again, and a dress from the 
trunk which was brought to her room put 
the last traces of travel-stain to flight. 

“I don’t know that Jim was so inac- 
curate, after all,” said Peggie, as she 
slipped her arm around Ferieda’s waist 
preparatory to taking her down-stairs. 

“You are dying to tell me,” said 
Ferieda; “why don’t you, and then you’ll 
have it off your mind ?” 

But Peggie shook her head. “I want 
mamma to meet you,” she began as if she 
were mapping out the day, “‘but she is not 
up yet. She never gets up before noon, 
and we are to be at the Astor House at 
one to lunch with Jim, and it is way 
down-town somewhere. I’m going to 
give you an easy day, because if your head 
aches again, I won’t give you any more 
powder—not on your little tintype.”’ 

“You are perfectly incorrigible,” cried 


arm as they walked up the steps to Peggie’s | which her mind was chained, but there was | Ferieda, laughing at the slang. 


door. It was the door of a large and beautiful | one prayer in her heart—for unconsciousness. 
house, but she scarcely noticed that. 


said the footman, as he took their wraps. 


The young girl’s face grew grave, and Ferieda 


| T he minutes dragged themselves half-round | noticed for the first time how very sweet it 
“Mrs. Harrison has gone to the theatre,” | the dial of a clock that hammered off the | was. 
seconds in the room. She found herself growing | 


“I’m only Peggie,” she said. 
The Harrison house was such a one as 


“That’s all right,” said Peggie. “Is there | very cold, and she drew up a coverlet that had | Ferieda had read about, but had never seen. The 


any one in the east room, Duncan?” been folded at her feet. It was of softest silk, 
“No, miss, but the curtains are down and | and nestled down about her like a dream of 
the rug’s up, miss,” the footman said. * : 
Peggie turned to Ferieda. “Will you mind! It was the first account that she had taken 
sharing my room ?” sheasked. “Then, Duncan, | of the things surrounding her, and as she 
you can bring our luggage straight up-stairs.” | thought of it she realized that she was scarcely 
“When I think,” said Ferieda, after they | suffering. She was quite sure she had not been 
were in Peggie’s room, “that three hours ago | asleep, and yet the change had come without 
we were strangers, I can’t understand why | her knowing it: She sat up slowly, cautiously. 
you are so good to me.” 
“TI don’t quite understand, myself,” said | forehead with her hand. 
Peggie, cheerfully. 


It was still sore, but 


It no longer hurt her to sit up. She felt her | 


“Some way I felt like it.” | the sharp, beating pulse was soothed. She | 


Ferieda’s first day in New York unfolded in | could hardly feel the pulse beat in her wrist, | 


the blind eternities of pain, which only those | and she was very cold; and yet the pain was 

who are subject to bad headaches know. She | gone. 

put her hand up to her temple with a groan. “You look as if you had lost something,” 

A light step crossed the room. She opened her | said Peggie; “how do you feel?” 

aching eyes, and saw Peggie beside the bed. Ferieda looked around. “Lost something!” 
“Are you feeling badly ?”’ she asked. “I am | she cried. “Well, I should say I had, I’ve lost 

so sorry your head aches. I have ’em myself.” | my headache!” Her voice rose to a perfect 
Ferieda smiled faintly, returning the clasp of | laugh of joy. To have her headache go away 

the girl’s warm hand. Then Peggie went out, seemed like an omen of every kind of happiness 

and came back with a glass of water and a and of success. Then she stared blankly at 

white, crystalline powder. Peggie. “But when did you come in?” she 
“IT want you to take it,” she said. “I do,| asked. “I didn’t hear you come.” 

and it always breaks ’em up.” 


sunlight fell in limpid pools of color through 
windows of stained glass. There were rooms 
hung with rich old tapestries, other rooms filled 
with heavily carved chests and chairs and 
tables, black with age, other rooms still finished 
in white and gold with gilded mirrors and little 
gold panels set with miniatures, and fair, 
dream-like pictures of girls and fauns and 
water-nymphs. 

“Now you know your way,” said Peggie, 
“and can make yourself at home—not in the 
make-believe way. I’ve been in girls’ houses 
where they told me to feel just as if I were in 
my own house, and bless you, they left me at 
the door of my own room without the vaguest 


| notion where to go if I wanted a book or some 


| was booked. 


one else to talk to.’’ 

“Did you stay?” Ferieda asked. 

“Had to,” was the answer, grimly said. “I 
Now let’s talk over what we'll 
do. We can have the brougham. Mamma 
never goes out till four o’clock, but I think it 
would be pleasanter to send for a cab—you will 
see more of the city than from inside the 
carriage. We will drive up for a short turn in 


| “No,” said Peggie Harrison, seating herself | the Park, and then go down to meet Jim as he 
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wants us to. Do you think that will tire 
you?” 

“Tt will be charming,” said Ferieda, “but —” 

“Well, but what?” Peggie was standing in 
a very martial attitude with her arms folded, and 
her felt hat tipped back on her head. Her toes 
were well turned out, and looked determined. 

“Now don’t go and say a lot of stuff about 
putting us to trouble and that sort of thing,”’ she 
eried. “I see it in your eyes and it won’t go. If 
you think you’re not going to like us, and so will 
feel under obligations because we brought you in 
out of the rain, why say so and we’ll charge you 
a dollar for lodging and cry quits. If you don’t, 
just say nothing and come on.”’ 

Ferieda listened to this startling speech until 
its engaging frankness overpowered her, and a 
laugh trembled on her lips; but she restrained it 
and returned her comrade’s gaze with eyes which, 
like her lips, said nothing. 


“Well,” cried Peggie Harrison, ‘““what do you 
Say ?” 

Ferieda looked at her sweetly. “Nothing,” 
she returned. 


Peggie Harrison hugged her, and Ferieda had 
pledged herself to her first girl friendship. She 
was very happy. 

“Jim and I talked over your plans for you,” 
said Peggie, as they drove down-town. “We've 
picked out a boarding-house for you, not very 
far from here, and I’ll take you round to it this 
afternoon.”’ 

It was a very attractive boarding-house; in 
fact it did not appear like one at all, and Ferieda 
stood still after Peggie had left her that afternoon, 
and looked around her with mingled feelings of 
loneliness and joy. She was frightened; she 
was happy; she was out in the world; she was 
absolutely free and self-dependent ; and she had 
paid her landlady for two weeks in advance—an 
instinctive precaution for which she was to bless 
her guardian angels ere the week was gone. 

She had paid it, as she had paid her journey 
North, out of her own earned money, and only 
those who have experienced it know how sweet 
is the sense of paying one’s way. She had 
almost two hundred dollars left, with which to 
launch herself into the tide of the affairs of men, 
and her most extravagant calculations could not 
provide for spending half of it before she should 
have earned more and sent some home. 

She began to wish that she were not so well 
supplied with funds. It seemed to take from 
the adventurousness of her venture, and leave 
no chance for the nip and tuck race with the 
legendary wolf to whom distinguished people 
always referred so fascinatingly in their memoirs. 
Yes, Ferieda Fairfax, writer, and daughter of 
the South, at large, began to feel quite sorry for 
herself because she was too fortunate. 

MARGUERITE TRACY, 
(To be continued.) 





On Crow Grade. 


T was a hot day in August, 1894. Three 
trains were bound northward over the 
Missouri River Railroad to Fort Custer, 

then the terminus of the line. The first was a 
construction-train, with a load of telegraph poles 
for the road beyond the Little Big Horn. Behind 
it rattled the “dust express,” otherwise a gravel- 
train, Rankin, engineer. The third train, which 
left Sheridan an hour or more after the other 
two were under way, was called an express-train, 
but in reality it was only the division superin- 
tendent’s “explorer,” with a party of talked-out 
Officials, an inquisitive stockholder or two and a 
few friends of theirs. 

Rankin leaned from the cab window of the 
locomotive of the gravel-train with the greasy 
vizor of his “dinky-cap” drawn down over his 
face. The boiler-head within simmered and 
stewed, and the cab was hotter than a kitchen on 
baking-day. 

Outside the ragged Montana buttes burned in 
the sunshine. Larson, the big fireman, was 
Swaying steadily from the coal-tender to the 
“glory-hole” of the fire-box. Larson wore a red 
woollen undershirt which was open at the breast 
and burned brown on the back with cinders. 
The sleeves were gone, and the lumpy muscles 
of his arms glistened with perspiration. His 
face was black with soot. There was a good- 
humored gleam in his blue eyes; but for these 
eyes he might have been taken for a negro. 

On the run from Sheridan, Larson shovelled 
ten tons of coal into the red-hot fire-box, but at 
the end of the day he was ready to heave a 
car-wheel with any man on the line. 

Ali the forenoon Rankin had been catching 
momentary glimpses of his companion train 
toiling on ahead. Usually it was only a vanishing 
blur of yellow in a mist of dust, but it was a 
dear relief from the dead monotony of plain and 
mesa-bush and burning sunshine. About noon 
his train came to the curve near the bottom of 
Crow grade—so called because it ran through the 
land of the Crow Indians. Larson was double- 
firing for the long climb, and Rankin joggled on 
his arm-pad and watched for the train ahead. 








He expected to see the cars of telegraph poles 
just mounting the summit two miles away. 

With a hitch and a quiver the engine shot 
around the curve. For a moment Rankin stared 
blankly up the track. Sometimes an engineer’s 
eyes play him sad pranks. 

“Larson!” he shouted, his fingers tightening 
on the throttle-bar. 

The fireman’s shovel rang on the iron floor, 
and he sprang to the cab window. Up Crow 
grade, “teetering” and swaying like a ship on a 
choppy sea, two car-loads of telegraph poles were 
plunging down the track. The construction train 
had burst a coupler. On the front of the first car 
Jack Oliver, the brakeman, 
frantically waved his blue jacket 
and twirled the brake-wheel to 
show that it was useless. 

All this flashed instantly on 
Rankin’s eye. He knew that in 
less than two minutes the runa- 
way cars would crash into his 
train, but his hand was as steady 
and firm as the brass throttle 
lever. He drew on the whistle 
cord. There was a single biting 
blast; it meant “down brakes— 
hard.” Then he drove the 
throttle forward and reversed 
the engine. Underneath the 
wheels screeched a shrill protest, 
and showers of sparks flew 
upward. The trainmen on the 
cars behind were straining hard 
at the brake-wheels. They did 
not know the danger, but they 
felt the thrill in Rankin’s 
signal. 

“Going to jump?” asked 
Larson, as the train shuddered 
to a standstill. 

A good engineer never deserts 
his train while there is a shadow 
of hope. 

“No,” 
sharply ; 
curve.” 

Rankin had formed his plan 
instantly. The curve which he had just: made 
was dangerously sharp. Once behind it,—if 
only he could get behind it in time,—the train 
would, perhaps, be saved; for the runaway 
cars, coming at terrific speed, would probably 
leap the rails and go tearing down the embank- 
ment. It was a slim chance, but Rankin 
took it. 

‘Fire away there!” he shouted to Larson. 

Without a word the big fireman bent to his 
work. He might have jumped,—some firemen 
would,—but until he heard the engineer’s order 
Larson was as much a part of the engine as the 
piston-rod. 

Seconds were precious. Yet the train seemed 
barely ‘to craw]—a baby could have toddled 
faster. 

Up the track the runaway cars loomed big and 
near. The jar of their wheels sounded above 
the noises of Rankin’s train. Poor Oliver was 
crouching and waiting his fate. His hair blew 
loose in the wind and he clung to the broken 
wheel with all the desperation of despair. 

Rankin’s locomotive was on the curve. Only 
a few feet more and it might be safe. The 
throttle was wide open and the stack belched fire. 
Larson grasped the cab window with tense 
muscles, as if to help the struggling engine. 

Now the friendly embankment cut them off; 
they had made the curve. Rankin looked across 
the boiler-head at Larson, and laughed nervously. 
But they still watched with horrified interest to 
see the telegraph-cars leap the embankment. 

Far below there was a dry stretch of rocky 
gulch, covered, as if with fur, with tufts of 
prairie-grass. It was a full fifty feet straight 
downward. They caught a glimpse of Jack 
Oliver clinging to the brake—and the cars crashed 
into the curve. The inner wheels leaped in air 
and spun like a child’s top. There was the shrill 
screech of steel grinding on steel. 

Suddenly the runaways righted themselves 
with a quiver, twitched around the curve, and 
still on the rails, came thundering down the 
grade. 

“They’ve made it!’ said Larson, from some- 
where deep down in his chest. 

For a moment neither Rankin nor his fireman 
stirred. The danger, once averted, was the 
more terrible for being unexpectedly renewed. 
They had lost their chance of jumping, for the 
train was now backing at runaway speed. There 
seemed no possible way of escape. 

“Give her the fire!” shouted Rankin. 
make a run for it!’’ 

The speed of the telegraph cars had been 
somewhat checked at the curve. Rankin’s plan 
now was to drive back under full steam to the 
up-grade a mile away on the opposite slope. 
Here the runaways must slacken their speed. 
It would be a desperate race, and Rankin felt 
that the chances were against him. What if his 
own train should jump the track, or what if he 
could not keep away from his grim pursuer ? 

Rankin leaned from his window and looked 
back along the line of reeling red cars, which 
seemed to run in a trough of dust. And then he 
stretched farther out, with. the perspiration 
starting fresh to his face. Behind there, just 
around the edge of a brown butte, was the 


answered 
“we'll back around the 


“We'll 





fleecy white smoke of a passenger-engine. The 
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division superintendent’s train was coming. 
He had not dreamed that train could be so 
near. At his present speed he would drive into 
it in less than a minute. 

Rankin swung back to his place. His train 
had attained nearly the speed of the runaway 
cars. Hedeliberately pushed the throttle forward 
and shut off the steam. The indicator finger 
leaped to a figure that would have made a 
master mechanie’s blood run cold; but he must 
save the passengers. 

Larson looked up a 
lost his senses ? 
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creatures; but to make friends of their pets and 
watch their habits, and collect facts about natur:| 
history. 

I remember, says his biographer, on one of the 
rambles at Coniston, in the early days, how we 
found a wounded buzzard—one of the few 
creatures of the eagle kind that our English 
mountains still breed. 

The rest of us were not very ready to go near 
the beak and talons of the fierce-looking and, «is 


| we supposed, desperate bird; but Mr. Ruskin 
Had Rankin | quietly took it up in his arms, felt it over to - 
| the hurt, and carried it quite unresistingly out o 


The telegraph cars were now scarcely a hundred | the way of dogs and passers-by, to a place ~ a 


“HE SPRANG TO THE RUNNING-BOARD.”’ 


feet away. Their grease-boxes had taken fire, | 
nothing compared with that of getting it up the 


and were blazing up like so many smoky torches 
They rocked and jarred and roared, as if eager 
for the onset ; and yet Rankin slowed his train. 

The front of an engine has no bumper for 
receiving a heavy impact. Rankin knew that if 
the cars struck the pilot with any force the load 
of poles would probably be driven forward and 
brush off the whole top of the locomotive,—cab, 
crew and all,—and an explosion might follow the 
collision. 

“Larson !’’ shouted the engineer. 

The big fireman straightened up, drawing his 
arm across his dripping face. 

“Go out on the pilot and couple those cars to 
the engine. ” 

Larson had two tow-headed babies at home in 
Sheridan, but he did not hesitate. From the 
cab window he sprang to the running-board and 
darted the length of the heaving engine. One 
foot on the steam-box, a firm grasp of the 
flag-rod, and he slid down to the pilot. He 
braced his left foot between the bars; one hand 
was gripped like a vice above, while the other 
poised the heavy coupling-rod. 

Below him the blurred gray track-bed flowed 
outward dizzily, and the air was full of flying 
sand and cinders. It required every atom of the 
fireman’s mighty strength to keep his place on 
the pitching pilot. 

Rankin had opened the throttle again. The 
impact must not be a pound too heavy. He 
could not see Larson, but he felt his 
danger. What if there was a ring in 
the front bumper of the car, so that the 
fireman could not make the coupling? 

At that instant Rankin was hurled 
heavily forward, but he regained himself 
with a bound. Oliver, the brakeman. 
was waving his arms and signalling 
down - brakes. Rankin saw tears of 
relief streaming down his dust-covered 
face. 

They stopped, with every wheel 
burned, less than a hundred yards from 
the passenger-train. The officials, 
blanched about the lips and stammer- 
ing with excitement, came stumbling 
forward. They found Rankin pottering 
over his running-bars with his hooked- 
nose oil-can. The big fireman was 
calmly doing up a crushed thumb with a bit of 
cotton waste. 

Of course they thanked Larson and Rankin, 
and I believe their salary was increased on the 
next pay-day; but there are some things for 
which money cannot pay. 

Ray STANNARD BAKER. 
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Ruskin’s Kinp HEArt. — Kindness to 
animals has often been noted as one of the most 
striking traits of Mr. Ruskin’s character. We 
quote from Collingwood’s “Life and Work of 
John Ruskin.” 

He founded the Society of Friends of Living 
Creatures, which he addressed in his capacity of, 
not president, but “papa.” The members, boys 
and girls from seven to fifteen, promised not to 
kill or hurt any animal for sport, or tease 














it might die in solitude, or recover in safety. 

He often told his Oxford hearers that he woul: 
rather they learned to love birds than to shoot 
them, and his wood and mow were harbors o{ 
refuge for hunted game or “‘vermin’’ and his 
windows the rendezvous of little birds. 
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Francois, the Charbonnier. 


HE French word, charbonnier, must be 
translated coal-dealer. Coal-lealer is far, 
however, from being an exact equivalent, 

since, with us, it usually implies a man who 
conducts business operations on a sufficientl; 
large scale to involve yards, delivery wagons, 
numerous employés, and an office for orders. 

Coal is frequently sold by the hod or basket in 
the poorest quarters of our large cities, it is true ; 
but in Paris, partly because fuel is so exceeding] 
dear that even the solitary bachelor lodger takes 
pains to purchase his own supply and run his own 
fire, partly because the majority of the houses 
are built on the flat system without coal-cellars 
or elevators, petty retailing is practically universal! 
and small dealers serve all quarters and al! 
classes alike. 

The typical Paris coal-dealer does not find it 
difficult to keep his entire stock in a single room. 
little if any larger than the typical American 
coal-dealer’s business office. He delivers his 
own goods, in sacks, his nearest approach to a 
delivery-wagon being a hand-cart. Often he 
makes shift without even this, the labor of 
traversing the streets with his load being as 


stairways, for which he must depend solely on 
his back in any case. 

His sales are far from large and his margin of 
profit very slight. It is not likely, therefore, 
that his net daily returns are much above those 
of the ordinary laborer. Still, there is a certain 
delightful sense of independence in thus being 
one’s own employer, and a certain glamor about 
being a man of affairs, that makes the career of 
charbonnier, modest as it is, one to which 
many a workingman eagerly aspires. 

Francois Vidal, a charbonnier of the Rue S— 
in the Marais quarter, is a fair sample of his 
class. The little capital which enabled him to 
set up in business for himself, represented ten 
years of faithful service as night-watchman in a 
large bazaar. Shortly after his shop was opened 
he married Marie Hussenet, a dressmaker’s 
apprentice of whom he had long been fond. 

They hired a single room back of the shop for 
a living-room, and Marie—true Frenchwoman in 
her instincts of industry and thrift—assumed full 
contro] of the accounts, attended to customers 
during Francois’ frequent absences, and man- 
aged, in spite. of the arrival of two children, to 
do a good bit of dressmaking besides. 

In the course of four years the couple 
succeeded in accumulating over nine hundred 
francs, which they planned to invest as soon as 
a round thousand was reached, but which they 
kept hidden, in the meantime, 
under the mattress of their bed 
In a word, they prospered, as 
charbonnier prosperity goes, up 
to about a week ago, when an 
incident occurred of a nature to 
change the face of their affairs 
completely. 

A small oil-lamp, which the 
had habitually allowed to burn 
all night since the birth of the 
second baby, exploded during 
their sleep and set fire to the 
bedeclothes so quickly that the 
family barely escaped without 
serious injury. The timel) 
arrival of the fire-company pre- 
vented the flames from attaining 
the adjacent shop, but the living 
room was completely gutted. What was worse, 
a careful search in the ruins failed to reveal an) 
trace of the precious hoard of francs. Whether 
it had been stolen or consumed there was no 
telling; but no doubt it was lost beyond retrieve. 

Just now, Francois, the charbonnier, and his 
family are the celebrities of the Rue S—, which 
chances to be one of those localities, less rare in 
large cities than is generally supposed, where the 
interest everybody takes in the affairs of every- 
body else is as great as in a village. 

The little purse of francs the neighbors 
immediately made up does not go a great wa) 
toward compensating Francois for his financial 
loss, but the hearty, sincere sympathy which 
prompted the. gift is doing much to console him. 
Besides, an extraordinary run of trade has set 
in to him as a result of his misfortune which 
promises well for the future. 

La Mere Décossaye of the corner bakery says 
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that a stroke of bad luck has proved a better 
advertisement for Frangois, the charbonnier, 
than four years of honesty, hard work and 
impertarbable good nature. In a sense the 
Vere Décossaye is right. But to make her 
saying quite true she ought to have added that 
had Francois not previously proved himself 
honest, kindly and industrious, even so signal a 
calamity would not have made him the pet of his 
neighborhood. ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


.* 
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Herman. 


N the afternoon of January 6, 
1846, the schooner Diomed, 
Captain Ricard, sailed out of 
Chesapeake Bay bound for 
Boston with a cargo of oysters. 
During the two days that 
followed she rapidly walked 
away northward, since the 
weather, although cold, 
was clear and the wind 
fair. Then a fog blew 
its cold breath across her 
bows. The good ship 
faltered, became uncer- 
tain in her course, 
shortened sail, and groped 
her way by the sounding- 
line, being frequently thrown 
up into the wind while the 
lead was cast and hauled. 
The weather was threat- 
ening; to continue running 
was dangerous, to anchor in 
the open sea was the last 
resort, and still Captain 
Ricard hoped to find his way 
into Vineyard Haven. So, 
under light sail, she moved 
with stops and starts in the deepening darkness. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon, the beginning 
of the dog-wateh, black night had fallen. Two 
hours passed. One—two—three—four, the lonely 
bell-notes announcing the passing hours, sent 
forth their ery over the lifeless, windless waters. 
Two hours more. The watch was set for the 
night. Another hour, and again, one—two, the 
bell’s voice spoke in the starless, shoreless void. 
It was nine o’clock. 

Besides Captain Ricard, there were the mate, 
cook, two foremast hands and a cabin-boy, an 
orphan by the name of Herman Dyer. At two 
bells, nine o’clock, the mate and one man were 
on deck, and she was heeled slightly by the rising 
wind. Captain Ricard was poring over his chart 
in the cabin, where the boy Herman was also 
attending to.some small duties. A cry sounded 
on deck, a human cry, followed by the rush and 
roar of water. Captain Ricard’s fierce ejaculation 
ended on deck, which he reached in two bounds. 
The cabin-boy stood quaking, hearing his own 
heart-beats. 

“Old Man’s Rocks! She’s sinking!’”’ shouted 
Ricard. Not a rock could be seen. But she 
was sinking—that was plain; sinking, sinking 
fast, wallowing strangely down by the head, 
scraping down and off the bluff, hidden rock that 
had gored her. 

Quickly their only boat was launched. The 
sailors ran to the forecastle for their clothing; 
the captain tried to reach his cabin, his papers, 
his money. All returned empty-handed, glad to 
escape even with their lives from the swiftly 
rising well of black, hungry water. There was 
barely time to leap into the boat and shove away 
before the Diomed went down before their eyes, 
almost beneath their feet. 

Then the fog, having done the work for which 
it came, fled away before a biting northwest 
wind that wiped the heavens dry and made the 
stars tingle with cold. Wet and only half- 
clothed, the crew in the open boat shivered and 
cowered with dread when they felt its touch—the 
touch of a cruel wind, more cruel than the fog, 
for it stole their strength, even while fate held 
before them, helpless, a picture of hope. 

“Light ahead, captain!” cried the boy. 

“Some vessel’s light,’”’ replied the captain. 

The boy looked long and intently before he 
spoke again. “Captain,” he said, hesitatingly, 
“you know better’n I do, but that 
looks to me like Gay Head Light.” 

Captain Ricard looked. 

“By heavens, boy, I don’t know but 
you’re right! It’s worth tryin’ for, 
anyhow. If it wa’n’t for this wind, we 
could make it easy ’nough. What d’ye 
Say, men?” 

“Yes,” they said, and settled down 
to a long, hard pull. The cold north- 
west wind, as if to favor them, blew 
but gently against their course, and 
dropped almost to a dead calm. Mile 
after mile the little boat nuzzled on, till the tower- 
ing light on Gay Head, nearly two hundred feet 
above sea-level, could be plainly seen. It flashed 
far over the water in a broad, beautiful, wheeling 
cirele of radiance that never stopped. Its rays 
fell upon the men in the boat like warm, living 
lingers. The rowers looked fondly over their 
shoulders and panted, between strokes, “Another 
~—hour’ll—do it !”” 

But in another hour the boat was sheathed in 
an armor of ice from flying spray, and was 
drifting away before a northwest wind that 
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struggle had been lost when almost won. 
Four figures crouched low for shelter. 


moved. 


| down the boy’s throat was beginning to show, 


The | and by the time the water was ready, his eyelids 
other two, those of Captain Ricard and the boy, | fluttered and he moaned. 
were in the stern-sheets. No one spoke or | bare flesh made him start and cry out. He 


The icy water on his 


opened his eyes wide, saw the water, in which 


The boat drove on. Something black and they were holding his frozen feet and ankles, 





boy started and stared. 
|“What’s that, cap- 
|tain? Looks like 
masts !” 

‘“°Tis! It’s the 
Diomed’s masts!” 

The boy looked in 
| fear and wonder. The 
masts swayed back 
and forth with the 
waves that occasion- 
| ally broke near them, 
| telling of the fatal 
|rocks. And that was 
| their own ship, where, \ 
|but a few hours . j 
| before, they had been ~ > 
| sheltered, warmed and 
fed! And where were 
they? He 4d,dn’t a, 
know, and he wished - 
| that some one would 
speak. The masts - 
faded away into the 
night. The boy*had 
never been so cold 
before in his life, but 
was afraid to speak 
or to make any noise 





ice more and more forming on it. 

On the horizon a cloud appeared. It took 
shape, and became a line of low hills presenting 
a bold coast, with here and there a little bay or 
cove, toward which the ice-burdened boat slowly 
wallowed. It was the northwestern shore of 
No Man’s Land. 


ning, and signalled to the boat, in gestures, where 
a safe landing could be made; but no reply came 
by word or sign. 

The man watched, and seeing that the boat 
would soon be in the breakers, ran down the 
hillside, shouting. Shortly 
afterward another boat shot 
into view round a point of 
the land and headed toward 
the silent craft. Two men 
were rowing. They drew 
alongside in silence. One, 
as he looked, made strange, 
guttural sounds and gesticu- 
lated rapidly. The other 
nodded acquiescence. Then, 
still in silence, they trans- 
ferred the six bodies to their 
own boat, and with the 
other boat in tow, pulled 
round the point again and 
landed on a smooth, sandy 
beach in a sheltered cove. 

A woman was waiting for 
them—a tall, dark woman, 
bronzed, big-handed and 
rough of feature like a man. 
“Good Lord, Bill!’ she 
cried. “Six of ’°em?” 

“Yes, ’n’ one of ’em’s a 
boy.” 

“Sure enough! Poor little 
chap! Mebbe the little 
feller aint dead, Bill.” 


“One o’ the others was layin’ on top of him.” 


ice-covered body between them. 
Five times they went between shore and 








ADRIFT OFF NO MAN'S LAND. 


|their burdens, covered them with a piece of 
canvas, and entered the house. <A blazing fire 
of driftwood was snapping and crackling in a 
huge fireplace, and painting fanciful pictures on | 
floor, walls and ceiling. 

The woman hurried to meet them, her face | 
flushed and eyes gleaming. “He aint dead, | 
Bill!” she exclaimed. ‘He aint no more dead | 
than I am! But the poor little feller’s terribly 
frostbit. You ’n’ Israel fill me a tub o’ cold 
water, quick.” 

Bill made a few rapid signs to Israel, and 





A man appeared on one of the hilltops, run- | 





“CARRIED HIM UP THE SLOPING PATHWAY.” 


| 


upright rose from the water—then another. The | and began to sob piteously, for he supposed they 
were only mocking his | 


misery by a cruel joke. 

But the motherly tones 
of the tall, dark, rough- 
looking woman and the 
motherly touch, all 
strange to the boy hither- 
to, reassured him. His 
sobs ceased. In silence 
he bore his pain, follow- 
ing the woman with his 
eyes. 

All day they worked 
over him—the men with 
rough kindness, rubbing, 
running and fetching; 
the woman tender of voice 
and touch, caressing, 
motherly. That was what 
the boy could not under- 
stand, and he was afraid 
that the morrow would 
bring all to an end, and 


only 
beautiful dream. To men, 
kind and otherwise, he 
had been 


The morrow came after a good night’s sleep, 
and to the boy’s surprise, found the woman still 
by him, tending and caressing. He had told her 
that his name was Herman. Many timesa day 


herself. 

“What a pretty name!” she had said. “I like it.” 

Other morrows came and went. A grave was 
dug for the Diomed’s crew, and the days grew 
into weeks, and the boy’s hurts healed and his 
limbs became soundeagain. 

Leave-taking was sadder than anything he 





had ever known, sadder than shipwreck. He 





“MY HERMAN WAS A BETTER-LOOKIN’ MAN.” 


“Mebbe he aint, mother,” answered Bill. | had brought nothing with him, hardly life itself ; 


| he took away a sound body, many warm clothes, 


house, heavy-laden. They carefully laid down 


She strode boldly over the boat’s gunwale, as | and a cleaner and clearer outlook on life than 
a sailor would, took the boy in her arms, and | had ever been afforded him before. 
carried him lightly up the sloping pathway toa walked to the beach with him, and kissed him 
house that stood a stone’s throw from the water. | before he stepped into the boat. 

Its door, fairly fronting the sea, was wide open, | 
and within a ruddy firelight merrily danced. | will ye? This is home. 
Behind her the two men labored along with an | ye know.” 


The woman 


“Now, Herman,” she said, “you won’t forget, 
You’re my boy now, 


“No, mother, I won’t forget.” 

“Good-by, Herman !” 

“Good-by, mother!” and he was gone. 

Year after year, when the fishing fleet sailed | 
from Provincetown, at least one vessel dropped 
anchor off the little cove of No Man’s Land long | 
enough for at least one of her crew to row ashore | 
and see “Ma’am Luce,” as all the sailormen | 
fondly called her. Usually the ships were | 
several and the callers many. For Ma’am Luce | 
sold milk, butter and eggs, and gave of her good | 
sense and big heart things beyond price to the | 
wild, heedless, stanch young fellows. They 
were her boys, all. 

But Herman was her own boy, her Herman; | 
and whatever others might do, he never passed | 
her little island home without leaving with her | 
some small token of remembrance; only some | 
little thing, a ribbon or a remnant of calico. But 
gems would have been less acceptable. In 
return he received tithes of all her good things. | 
Whatever the demands of the market might be, 
and even if her other boys lacked, her own boy, | 
her Herman, should not fail of his share. 

““Ma’am,” said Captain Aiken, of the mackerel 
schooner Harbinger, “I want some eggs.” | 

That particular season the Harbinger had | 
been one of the first of the fleet to sail, and her | 


prove that he had been | 
dreaming a very | 


accustomed | 
from his earliest remem- | 
lest he awaken the captain. And the boy ceased | brance, but no woman had ever troubled herself | 
to feel the cold, as the boat blew on and away, | about him before. 


she repeated it, sometimes aloud, frequently to | 
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covered the sea with foam-capped waves. No | both went out with buckets. Meantime the | captain had refused to supply his ship with eggs 
boat could make headway against it. The effect of the hot drink which had been forced before leaving home, for the reason that he 


| would rather have them of Ma’am Lace than 
of any other person on the whole coast. 

| “All right, cap’n, how many d’ye want?” 

| “How many ye got?” 

“Got this bowlful.’’ 

“That all?” 

“Aint that enough ?” 

“No, ’taint half enough.” 

“Well, that’s all I’ve got for ye.” 

Ma’am Luce walked back into the pantry with 
the eggs, and the captain followed, talking. 

“Why, look here, ma’am!” he exclaimed, 
“what d’ye mean by tellin’ me that’s all ye’ve got ? 
What’s all these? Here’s a whole bucketful.” 

“Didn’t say ’twas all I had; said ‘twas all I 
had for you.” 

“What's the matter,”’ said the captain, nettled ; 
“aint my money as good as anybody’s ?” 

“P'r’aps ’tis, but ye can’t have them eggs.” 

“Oh, come now, I want ’em! Name your 
price ’n’ ye can have it.’ 

“Ye can’t have ‘em, I tell ye. 
money can buy ’em. 
buy ’em.” 

“Land o’ Goshen! 
7em?” 

“Well, I’m savin’ ’em for Herman, if ye want 
to know—my boy Herman. His vessel’s some- 
where round here, ’n’ you can’t buy ’em.”’ 

So it was with all comers when Herman’s 
vessel was reported near or was due, and thus it 
continued year after year. But a spring came 
when Herman’s vessel dropped anchor off the 
cove, and the crew came ashore without Herman. 

Ma’am Luce met them, her face full of welcome 
and disappointment. ““Where’s Herman ?” 

“Gone off deep water sailin’, in the merchant 
| service; brig Alcyone, China trade.” 

Eggs were plentiful and cheap that day, and 
| the mother did not once consider either profit or 
loss, not even when her boys had gone. There- 
after when the fleet called her first question was, 
“Heard from Herman?’ and half-sadly the 
sailormen had to answer, “No.” 

Ten years passed. Ten winters she watched 
the storms come and go, and heard the waves 
beating at her door, she herself dark and strong 
like the storm, and masterful as the sea; ten 
| summers she worked at the fishing with her 
| sons, launching the boats, pulling at the oars, 
cleaning and curing the fish; ten springtimes she 
had watched the sailing of 
the fleet, and had asked in 
vain for news of her boy. 
For the eleventh time she saw 
their sails whitening the sea, 
and listened to the sailors’ 
familiar cries. 

The men lounged upon the 
beach, or sat in the open door- 
way, or in her kitchen, 
smoking and chatting as 
usual, while she attended to 
their wants. Two men who 
had just rowed ashore stood 
by their boat, looking at the 
scattered groups of men and 
talking. One was a fisher- 
man. That was evident at 
aglance. Quite as easy was 
it to see that the other was 
something different, but just 
who or what no one present 
knew except his companion. 

“Know any of ’em, 
cap’n?” It was the fisher- 
man who spoke. 

“Yes,” replied the stranger. 
“There’s Nick Summers, 
and the two Rich boys, and 
isn’t this old Captain Aiken, over here?” 

“Sure! Le’s go over ’n’ see if he knows ye.” 

“Cap’n Aiken, d’ye know this man?” said 
the fisherman, indicating the stranger. 

The old man looked the latter up and down 
and all over as if he were a rare fish, and said, 
“*Taint ol’ Lancey’s boy, is it?” 

“No.” 

“Then I guess I don’t know. Who is he?” 

“This is Cap’n Dyer, cap’n, o’ the brig 


Y’ aint got 
Th’ aint no money can 


What ye go’n’ to do with 


| Aleyone, just home from China. Remember 


Herman Dyer, don’t ye?” 

“Don’t mean to say you’re Herman Dyer! 
Land o’ Goshen! I knowed ye when ye wasn’t 
no bigger ’n a squid. I’m mighty glad to see ye. 
Come to see Ma’am Luce, I s’pose.”’ 

“Yes! S’pose mother’ll know me?” 

“Le’s goin ’n’ see! Don’t say a word!” 

The three men sat together on an old oaken 
settle by the fireplace. When her many business 
and household duties were attended to, Ma’am 
Luce sat down near them and began to talk with 
Captain Aiken about the season’s prospects. 
She had not asked the old question. It was of 
no use, she said ; the boy had gone, and doubtless 
she should never see him again. 

Watching his opportunity the old captain asked, 
“Heard anything from Herman, ma’am ?” 

“No, never a word.” 

“TLe’s see, how long’s he been gone, now ?” 

“Ten years, “leven come fall.’ 

“An’ ye aint never heard nothin’ from him?” 

“Not a word; wish I could.” 

“S’pose ye’d know him if ye’d see him?” 

“What! Know Herman! Know my boy! 
Well, 1 guess I’d know him.” 

“But he must have changed a lot, ma’am. 
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Why, just think, he was only a boy when you 
saw him last; he’s proberly got a beard by this 
time.” 

“Don’t care if he has, I’d know him,” 
answered Ma’am Luce, arising to attend to some 
household duty. “Don’t you fret, I’d know my 
boy anywhere.” 

When she returned, their talk drifted to other 
things till the captain artfully called her attention 
to his strange companion, who was a big, bronzed, 
bearded man. 

“Ever see this man before, ma’am ?” 

“No, guess not.’ 

“Take a good look at him, ’n’ see if there aint 
something familiar.” 

But though her eyes .were keen and her 
memory for faces good, she saw nothing. 

“Don’t look anything like Herman, does he, 
ma’am ?” 

“Herman, no!” she exclaimed, in scorn. 
Herman was a better-lookin’ man.” 

“Well, now, s’pose I should tell ye ’tis 
Herman?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t believe ye if ye did.” 

“Well, ’tis Herman!” 

“*Taint! Don’t ye s’pose I’d know Herman?” 

“T tell ye ‘tis! Ask him yourself.” 

“All right, I will. But now let me tell ye,” 
she said to the stranger, “if you say you’re 
Herman I’m goin’ to believe ye, for I know my 
Herman wouldn’t tell a lie. Now tell me, are 
you Herman?” 

“Yes, mother; I’m Herman,” replied the 
stranger. 

“Don’t believe a word of it,’ was her quick 
retort, but she stared wistfully. Then she 
thought of Israel, her deaf and dumb son, one 
of the two oarsmen who had brought the dead 
crew of the Diomed ashore. “You wait a 
minute,” she said. “I'll call Israel ; he’ll know.” 

Israel was summoned, and came slowly into 
the room. He merely glanced at the stranger, 
nodding recognition to others whom he knew. 
All were watching him. The mother’s eyes 
gleamed under her heavy, bent brows like shining 
coals, and played from the face of the stranger 
to that of her son, and back again, with a 
doubting, half-fearing, half-expectant look. Once 
more Israel’s glance fell on the stranger, and 
rested there. 

“He sees somethin’,”’ said one. 

. knows him.” 

Suddenly Israel’s eyes closed, and his hands 
groped as if in darkness. He worked his arms 
and body violently back and forth like one 
rowing; then blew on his fingers, beat his arms 
together as if to warm them, and held up six 
fingers, pointing at the stranger with his pther 
hand. 

Ma’am Luce waited no longer, but rushed to 
the big, bearded man and threw her arms round 
his neck, weeping. Ma’am Luce erying! No 
one had ever seen that sight before, and their 
ready laugh was awed into silence—a silence 
broken by the mother’s sobs and her words, 
brokenly spoken : 

“O my Herman, my boy, my boy! Forgive 
me, forgive your old mother for not knowin’ ye! 
It’s my own boy, ’n’ [ didn’t know him! My 
own, Own boy come back to his old mother !’’ 

W. F. SKERRYE. 
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The Reformation of the ‘‘Mob.’’ 


99 TROOP of the —th Cav- 
alry was as disorderly a lot of 
soldiers as could be found in 
the old army. The colonel 
knew it tohissorrow. Every 
officer in the regiment knew 
it, and even the adjutant-gen- 
eral’s office away’ off in 
Washington was aware of it, 
for the inspector-general had 
7 told it, and the record of 
trials by “summary court martial’ showed it. 

The captain of the troop had been absent 
doing duty as a military instructor in a college 
for a year or more. The first lieutenant was an 
aid on some brigadier-general’s staff, and the 
second lieutenant had gone away on six months’ 
sick leave. No one in the regiment wanted to 
do duty with the troop, and it was without an 
officer when a rosy-cheeked young gentleman, 
just from. West Point, was assigned to the 
command of what the adjutant said was “a mob— 
a hopeless mob!” 

The name of this “shave-tail lieutenant,” as 
the men called him, was Dust. He was known 
to his classmates at West Point as “Dicky” 
Dust, and he was quiet, unassuming and loved 
by them all. His father was a farmer in Iowa, 
and from the farm to a cadetship it had been a 
struggle with “Dicky” all the way—touch-and-go 
from the competitive examination for appoint- 
ment until he was given his commission one 
June afternoon on the West Point parade; but 
he had never failed. : 

Lieutenant Dust’s first appearance before the 
troop was at “afternoon stables.” The men had 








heard of their new commander, and out of 
bravado drank heavily before going to stables. 
After receiving the reports of the first sergeant 
and the stable sergeant, the young lieutenant 
walked quietly up and down the picket-line, 
taking account of the situation—which was very 
Discipline was evidently as lax as it could 


bad. 








be, and many of the men could hardly groom 
their horses. The command, “Change horses!’ 
was scarcely heeded—only a few of the men 
obeyed. 

“Sergeant, see that every man changes,” said 
the officer; and the sergeant tried to do so, but 
the men shifted back again to their old horses. 

Walking over toa big, hulking fellow whom he 
saw sneaking back toa horse already groomed, 
the lieutenant ordered him to return to his dirty 
horse. The soldier faced around and burst into 
an insolent laugh. There was dead silence on 
the picket-line; for all the men stopped groom- 
ing to see what the “shave-tail lieutenant” 
would do. ‘ 

As Dust seized the fellow by the collar and led 
him back to the dirty horse, the men saw a flash 
in the little officer’s eyes that sobered the grin on 
their faces. When the major came around to 
stables a few moments later,-there was a marked 


improvement in the way the “mob” performed | 


its stable duty. 

But with this incident the troubles of the new 
troop commander did not end. Next day, at 
weekly inspection, arms and equipments were so 
dirty that Dust turned the whole command out 
again three hours later, to its infinite disgust and 
indignation. 

Three absentees from drill were required to 
spend the afternoon scrubbing the barrack floor. 
Of course they stormed at such 
an imposition, and declared 
they preferred a court martial, 
while the rest of the troop, not 
a little pleased at so much 
labor-saving, smiled in deri- 
sion. However, when the lieu- 
tenant made sixteen men report 
to him in heavy marching 
order for being a little late at 
reveille, the whole troop swore 
he was unjust. 

Thus the days went by, and 
the more the young lieutenant 
strove to improve the discipline 
of the troop, the deeper he 
sank into its hatred and ill-will. 
Among themselves the men 
even went so far as to vow 
that the first shot they fired in 
the next Indian campaign 
would hit—accidentally, of 
course—their ‘‘shave-tail 
lieutenant.” 

Still he inspired them with 
respect, for he knew his busi- 
ness. He did not try a single 
man by court martial and have 
his pay stopped, nor did he 
confine one in the guard- 
house. He thought the “mob’’ 
had already had enough of 
that kind of discipline, and 
he determined to work in a 
different way. 

At this time in Arizona there 
were some ninety separate 
troops and companies trying 
to catch a murderous band of 
thirty Apache Indians who 
were terrorizing settlers. The 
“mob” had been kept at the 
post by the colonel because he 
did not consider it fit to go out 
in the field. One day, how- 
ever, a troop came back to the 
fort “played out,”—a troop of 
sick men and lame horses,— 
and the “mob” was ordered 
out in the field to take its place. 

Dust was summoned to post headquarters to 
receive his orders. He was to escort a couple of 
wagons with twenty thousand rounds of ammu- 
nition to a place in the Dragoon Mountains, and 
there to place himself and troop under the orders 
of the major. 

“Look out for those men of yours, Mr. Dust; 
they are an ugly lot,” were the old colonel’s last 
words. 

The “mob,” of course, did not want to go; they 
were never willing to do anything required of 
them. Still they were glad to get away from the 
restraints of garrison life, and looked forward to 
taking the “shave-tail lieutenant’? down a peg or 
two, once they were out in the field. 

Promptly at ten o’clock the troop formed in 
heavy marching order on the parade. The bugle 
blew, “Prepare to mount,” ‘“ Mount,” then 
“Fours right march,” and away they went over 
the parade, rattling and clanking in the dust 
with the escort wagons rumbling behind. The 
colonel, the adjutant and the ladies waved Mr. 
Dust a farewell as the troop disappeared over 
the rolling plain. 

It was a five-day march from Fort U—— to 
the Dragoon Mountains, over an alkali desert, 
and there were but two good watering-places on 
the route,—one a day’s march from the post, and 
the other a day’s march from the mountains,—so 
a march across the waste land always entailed 
some suffering on the part of both men and 
horses. 

The troop halted the first night at Cassidy’s 
Springs and pitched camp. The lieutenant made 
the men stand “retreat roll-call’’ under arms, 
and the murmurings and complaints of the 
command at this supposed injustice were loud 
and long. Even the old soldiers in the troop 
joined the grow] around the camp-fire, and Dust 
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could hear them from his tent holding forth on 
the ignorance of “‘shave-tail’”’ lieutenants and the 
folly of retreat under arms in an Arizona 
desert. 

They were to make an early start next day, 
and push on as far as possible. Dust wished to 
make the trip across the desert in four days, 
because the water was so bad that the hardship 
of a forced march seemed preferable. 

All day long they toiled over the dry, hot 
| plain, covered with cactus and sage-brush and 
| choking with alkali dust. The wagons occasion- 
ally stuck in the sand, and the assistance of the 
troop was required to pull them out. The men 
were cross and sullen, and blamed their young 
commander—who was trying hard to be cheerful 
and improve their temper—for every mishap. 

They camped that night at one of the holes of 
bad water. It was very bad water indeed— 
brown in color, and its surface so swarming with 
sheep-lice that neither men nor horses could 
drink it with any relish. 

By the lieutenant’s reckoning they were then 
about sixty-five miles from Bolin’s ranch, where 
there was a good well; so he resolved to try to 
reach the ranch by the next night. He ordered 
reveille to be blown at three in the morning, and 
“boots and saddles’’ an hour later. 

Of course there were more growls when this 








“HE QUICKLY CUT THE LARIATS. ° 


| pastime with the “mob ;” if there was nothing to 
find fault with they were most unhappy. 

That night, about “tattoo,” the trumpeter of 
the troop, a mere boy, to whom Dust had shown 
more than ordinary kindness, came and scratched 
at the tent door. The lieutenant untied the fly. 
The lad saluted, looked down at the ground a 
little abashed, and finally stammered out : 

“Please, lieutenant, there is an awful hard 
crowd in the troop—a wicked lot, sir. There are 
some that were stage-rubbers and deserters, and 
a heap of them have been in jails. They are up 
to anything, sir! If we should happen to get 
jumped by ’Patchees, the lieutenant would do 
well’’—here he stopped short and at last blurted 
out—‘“‘to keep back of the men, sir.’’ 

Before the young officer could reply, the boy 
had saluted again and disappeared in the dark. 

The service, the lieutenant reflected, was 
hardly what he had expected to find it. He 
| wondered how many officers had been killed 
| “accidentally” in action, by their own men. 

The great yellow moon came up from behind 
the swelling prairies and flooded the cactus 
waste with its mellow light. The prairie-dogs 
| barked away off in the dark, and the young 
| officer looked out of his tent as the stars came 
out one by one, and wondered how men could be 
| 80 unjust and brutal. He felt no resentment 
| against them ; he only pitied them. 
| When the trumpet sounded reveille in the 
| morning, the lieutenant awoke to find the camp 

in disorder. In some unknown manner liquor 
had been obtained, and most of the men were 
under its influence. It was nearly two hours 
before tents came down, wagons were packed 
and the command under way. 

| The officer rode far ahead of the men, who 
| followed in a disorderly column across the plain. 
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When the sun came up it was broiling hot, 
There was not a drop of water fit to drink. The 
air was full of fine white alkali dust. Cactus, 
sage-brush and sand underfoot sent back the rays 
|of the sun with redoubled force. The men, 
| heated with liquor, suffered intensely. Horses, 
their tongues lolling out, had to be goaded to 
keep up the regulation gait, and the troopers 
lounged and swayed in their saddles. 
| Lieutenant Dust rode back along the colunin 
| from time to time, speaking a cheerful word to 
those who were suffering most, but he was 
greeted only with insolent leers from the men. 
He tried to set an example in his own bearing, 
and cautioned the tired soldiers not to lounge in 
their saddles, for fear of causing the saddles to 
hurt the horses’ backs. 

The day wore painfully on. Toward evening 
the troop passed a small bunch of cattle. One 
of the soldiers, Pat Leary, pulled out of the 
ranks without permission, and riding up to 
a fat steer, drew his pistol and shot the beast 
through the head. 

Fresh beef is a luxury in an Arizona desert, 
and the men gave a cheer of delight. The 
lieutenant heard the shot and reined back. It 
was strictly against orders to kill any stray 
cattle. 

He ordered Leary under arrest. There was a 
murmur of disapproval among the soldiers, and 
Leary himself shouted : 

“Sure I’m not going to be 
put in arrest by any shave-tai! 
lootinant for trying to get a 
dacint feed for the boys!” 

The lieutenant raised his 
voice to order the man to take 
his arms away. By this time 
all the troop had crowded 
around the officer, threatening 
and protesting. He tried to 
draw his pistol, but one ruffian 
dealt him a crushing blow 
from behind, and when the 
lieutenant awoke to conscious- 
ness he was bound with 
lariats to the tail of one of the 
escort wagons. 

The worst element in the 
troop had cowed the non- 
commissioned officers, and with 
Leary at their head, the 
privates were running things 
to suit themselves. The steer 
had been quartered and thrown 
into a wagon, and the whole 
disorderly rabble started again 
for Bolin’s ranch, which was 
now but a short distance 
off. 
Lashed to the tailpiece of 
one of the wagons, the lieu- 
tenant was jolted over the 
prairie, filled with indignation 
at the wretched mutiny, but 
powerless to quell it. No one 
dared to come to his relief, 
for the leaders rode behind him 
and threatened to shoot any 
man who should attempt to 
free him. 

In this manner the mob 
arrived at Bolin’s ruined and 
deserted ranch. They rode into 
an adobe corral, dismounted, 
and made a rush for the 
well, fighting like madmen for 
the water. One after another— 
all but the little trumpeter, who 
was dodging about the wagon 
looking for a chance to cut the lieutenant free— 
all drank their fill eagerly of the cold, clear water. 
Then the horses were unsaddled and led outside 
to water at the bad-water hole in the prairie near 
the ranch. 

After tying their horses to an improvised 
picket-line, the men built a fire and sat down to 
cook the steer Leary had shot. The lieutenant 
remained tied to the wagon. The men had not 
even offered him a drink of water, although they 
knew he was suffering intensely from thirst. 

Before the meat was cooked on the camp-fire 
several of the men were seized with violent pains ; 
they threw themselves on the ground, twisting 
with cramps, and were very sick indeed. None 
of them knew what caused the sickness, and all 
grew much alarmed. 

Then others were taken ill; and at last a Mex- 
ican teamster cried out: ‘Poisoned! Poisoned! 
The Indians have poisoned the well!” 

The men knew this might well be true. The 
Indians had poisoned many wells all about 
the country. Three-fourths of the men were 
soon violently ill, and the rest were undergoing 
the first pains of poison-sickness. 

The lieutenant watched the scene from his 
place of captivity. He was silent and helpless, 
but he had not yet drunk a drop of water. The 
little trumpeter, who was still watching his 
chance to free the lieutenant, now saw his 
opportunity. He slipped up to the wagon and 
quickly cut the lariats which bound the lieutenant 
to the tail-piece. 

By the time that Dust was thus cut loose there 
was not a man standing in the corral. In every 
direction, stretched out at full length on thie 
ground, were the troopers, moaning with pain. 

The lieutenant walked around and examined 
the corral. In the centre stood a house; it was 
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roofless, and signs of the recent ravaging work 
of the Indians were everywhere. ‘The walls 


were scarred where bullets had clipped off lumps | he 


of adobe, and the whole place looked as if it had 
stood a protracted siege. . 

Dust looked into the well. By energetic 
bailing, he and the trumpeter succeeded in getting 
most of the water out. He then lowered himself 
down on a bucket to the bottom. A foot or two 
of water was still left, but its surface was below 
the spring which was its source. 

The bottom was soft and slimy. With a 
handful of this slimy stuff he ascended to the 
corral. On examining it, he saw that it very 
evidently contained some substance which was 
undoubtedly the poison. 

With the help of the little trumpeter the 
lieutenant filled several buckets with pure water 
from the live spring which supplied the well. 
This water, even if he had no antidote, might 
help the men. Dust rushed about to supply it 
to them and to make them comfortable. 

He brought blankets for them, filled their 
canteens with pure water, arranged their saddles 
as pillows, and placed their arms near them. 
He fed the horses and the mules, and even held 
a canteen to the lips of the brute who had struck 
him such a cowardly blow that afternoon. 
Meantime he prayed with all his heart that the 
Indians would not attack him while his command 
was in this condition. 

When he had done all he could for the men, he 
and the trumpeter drank some of the pure water 
and ate food together. What was he to do? 
No help could be had; it would take three days 
to send for and receive aid, for the nearest troops 
were back at the post. Meantime the men 
seemed easier, and certainly none were worse. 

By and by they began to fall asleep. Dust 
hoped the effects of the poisoning would pass off 
during the night. There was no rest for him 
or the trumpeter that night. The sick men 
continually waked and called piteously for water ; 
frequently the watchers had to catch and tie up 
a horse or mule that broke loose. 

Toward morning a big white mule snapped his 
halter-strap and scampered down to the bad- 
water hole to drink. The lieutenant went after 
him, but the mule ran off in the dark. Thinking 
it was useless to chase him, Dust turned back to 
the corral. 

Before he had gone half-way he was startled 
by a noise behind him, and stepped aside just in 
time to escape being run over by the mule, which 
was flying terror-stricken back toward the gate of 
the corral. Suspecting the cause of the animal’s 
fright, the lieutenant threw himself on the 
ground and crept back to the water hole. There 
he crawled up behind a cactus-bush and lay 
down, pistol in hand, Jistening. 

He had been there but a few moments, peering 
into the dark, when he became aware that 
something was creeping toward him through the 
sage-brush. Nearer and nearer it came, till 
Dust could distinguish the naked limbs and see 
the cloth band around the head of an Apache 
Indian. The lieutenant covered him carefully 
with his revolver and waited till he felt he could 
not miss, then he fired. Without stopping to 
learn the effect of his shot, he jumped up and ran 
for the corral. 

Shots rang out in the dark and bullets whistled 


over his head, but while he was flying to the | 


corral gate Providence sent him a strange 
inspiration by which he might save the troop. 

The trumpeter, alarmed at the shooting, ran 
out to meet him, carbine in hand. 

“Go get your trumpet, boy, and blow ‘To 
horse’ quickly,” cried Dust; “then help me 
put bridles on some of the horses.” 

In a few seconds the notes of the trumpet rose 
on the night air. Some of the sick men started 
up from their blankets and ped their guns, 
but the effort was too much for them, and they 
sank back moaning, even while they stared 
wondering to see the lieutenant and the trumpeter 
rushing about among the horses, fastening bridles 
on them hurriedly. 

They heard the lieutenant call out: “Link the 
horses together in sets of fours with the skirmish 
links, as if the troop was going to fight on foot. 
I will lead the first four, you the second ; the rest 
will follow.” 

Presently they were both mounted, then Dust 
said: “Blow ‘Forward — gallop — march!’ ” 
Straight out of the corral they went in column 
of fours, just as the troop would have gone, the 
lieutenant lashing his leaders with the end of a 
lariat, over sand and brush on a mad run, the 
trumpet sounding the “‘Charge.” 

A few scattering shots greeted them as they 
emerged from the gate of the corral. But the 
trumpet-calls had frightened the Indians, and 
thinking a whole troop of cavalry was charging 
them, they fled. 

After a wild ride in the dark for half a mile, 
the lieutenant turned the horses back to the 
corral, and galloped into camp a victor in his 
first affray. 

The sick men lying in the corral wept tears of 
joy when they saw him return. Some of them 
staggered to their feet crying like children, and 
tried to assist in catching and tying the horses. 

After this was done Dust walked over to the 
little trumpeter and silently took his hands. 
Tears were in the eyes of both, while the “mob” 
crawled over the sand on their hands and knees, 
sobbing and laughing and blessing them. 

In a voice a little husky and broken Dust 








addressed them. “We are going to start right 
in here, boys, on the reformation of the ‘mob,’ ” 
said. 


In six months there was not a better troop in 
the service. CLARENCE MAIKO. 
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AN UNFOUND JOY. 


To dream of the sweetness we miss 
Is not wholly in vain ; 
For the soul can be glad in a bliss 
it may never attain. 
Lucy Larcom. 





The Depths of the Earth. 
By Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler. 


HE depths of the sea and 
the abyss of the sky alike 
appeal to fancy. The 
plummet sinks into the one 


the other so that we obtain 
Sah some measure, however 

imperfect, of their immen- 
sities. It is otherwise with 
the spaces of the under- 
earth; that realm, because 
of its solidity, defeats the imagination. Although 
it affords an ampler field for speculation than any 
other except the illimitable depths of the heavens 
we do not often turn to it. 

We know, indeed, more as to the actual condi- 
tions of the fixed stars than we have yet learned 
about those of the central parts of this sphere, 
and the minds of men do not tend 
where knowledge offers so little guid- 








twenty-four hours. 
probably exercise his fancy by inquiring how the 


which have been as above assumed. He will 
thus be prepared to understand how important 


parts of this world, the surface of which presents 
this wonderful picture. 


interior we may well begin by noting that the 
mass is very heavy and evidently exceedingly 
compact. We know in a very accurate way by 
various tests that the sphere as a whole weighs 


weight, and so is made heavy. This is the view 
which is safest to take; it agrees best with all 
else we know of the sphere. 

Shallow as our deepest mines are as compared 


less than one-four-thousandth of the whole, they 
show us that even in their trifling depths the 
rocks exposed in the workings, except the very 
strongest, begin to crush or even to flow from the 
weight which is upon them. Thus, in many 





With a little globe in hand a person can most | which exists there. 


to the distance from the surface to the centre, | 





its satellite, would disclose, even to the unaided | down, layer on top of layer, have a total thick- 
eye, all its greater features—its continents, seas, | ness often miles or more. 
lakes, larger rivers and mountain ranges as it | that this buried water is in amount equal to that 
rolled around on its axis; all the great terrestrial | contained in the seas and oceans. 

panorama would pass in view in the course of | 


It is not improbable 


By far the most interesting and important 
| feature of the earth’s interior is the great heat 
It has long been known 
that the depths of the earth are very hot; this is 


earth would appear if seen under the conditions | shown by many springs which have a high 


temperature, often so high that their water 
comes forth in the form of steam; by volcanoes 


it is that we should know something of the inner | which pour forth melted rock, and by the baked 


and otherwise changed character of the beds 
which have been deeply buried and afterward 


In considering the conditions of the earth’s | exposed to view. 


Interior Heat of the Earth. 


The only serviceable way we have to determine 


about two and a half times as much as if it were | how fast the heat increases as we go downward 
| composed of the most solid kinds of rock, such | in the crust is by observing the temperature of 
|as granite. So,—unless the central parts are | the rocks which are penetrated in mining. 
and the eye ranges through | 


This 


made up of heavier metals, such as iron, which | has been done at a great many places, and the 
there is no reason to believe, —we have to suppose | result is that the increase as we go from the 
that the mass is squeezed together by its own | surface ison an average of about one degree to 


| each fifty feet of distance, or, say, one hundred 
| degrees to the mile as we penetrate to the 
interior. ’ 

If this rate were continued to the centre, we 
should have a temperature of four .hundred 
thousand degrees; it is not likely that any such 
intense heat exists there. 

It is pretty certain that the heat of the inner 
earth came to it when the ancient dust or vapor 
of which it was made was gathered from the 





coal-mines the beds of shale which appear as | cloud-like to the fluid state—fluid by heat. For 


atime this mass was throughout glow- 
ing with heat, after the manner of the 





ance, 

The deepest mine does not go down 
to the depth of a mile, and no well- 
boring extends farther toward the 
centre. In other words, we have by 
our arts penetrated hardly one-four- 
thousandth of the distance from the 
surface to the centre of the globe. 
What there is below is revealed to us 
not directly, but in a rather round- 
about way, by what we learn from 
ancient rocks which have been deeply 
buried in their time; by voleanoes , by 
earthquakes; and by the knowledge 
which astronomers have gained con- 
cerning the usual history of the 
celestial spheres, and the relations of 
such bodies to one another. 

Those who would obtain an idea of 
the depths of the earth should begin 
the task by endeavoring to form some 
image of its shape and size. First of 
all they must get rid of the idea that 
the earth is flat; for though it has 
been long and well taught and in 
words accepted that the earth is 
globular, almost every one feels its 
surface to be flat. Even where we 
have the intellectual understanding of 
its roundness the instinctive impres- 
sion is apt to remain to hinder our 
thinking. 








sun; but in time the outer part yielded 
| up its caloric to the cold spaces of the 
sky, and became frozen. Under these 
conditions we should confidently 
expect that in going downward the 
amount of the increase would grow 
less for each mile in depth until, 
beyond a hundred or so miles, the gain 
in temperature would be very slow all 
the way to the centre. 

Thus the central part of this sphere, 
though probably at a higher tempera- 
ture than we can produce by our arts, 
may not be anything like as hot as 
would be the case if the gain noted 
in our mines were continued down to 
the middle point. 

The quantity of the earth’s heat is a 
matter of great importance, for on the 
continuance of the outflow of the heat 
depends that shrinking of the sphere 
which uplifts the continents and the 
mountains, and so keeps the land 
from disappearing before the action of 
the rain and the waves which are ever 
wearing them away. If the heat 
should cease to go forth from the hot 
central parts of the globe, these agents 
of destruction would soon reduce its 
surface to the state of a universal ocean. 

Long ago, when the evidence that 
the earth was excessively hot within 








The best way to get rid of this mis- 
conception is to climb to some height 
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near the sea or a great lake, so that we can | tolerably hard rock are squeezed into the galleries 


behold the most sensible evidence of the spherical 
form in the widening field of view of the waters ; 
this, taken in connection with the vanishing of 
ships as they appear to sink below the horizon, 
is likely to clear a person’s mind of the ancient 
and most natural feeling of earth-flatness. 

After a person has come to feel the earth as a 
sphere, the next point is to be able to picture it as 
hung in space, spinning around on the polar axis. 
It is easy enough to accept the statement that it 
does so, but to obtain so-clear an idea of the fact 
that it stays in the mind is rather difficult. 
Perhaps the readiest way to this end is by 
observing the moon, which is likewise set in the 
great emptiness of the heavens but does not 
revolve on its axis, and, therefore, always turns 
the same face toward us. 

To most persons the moon appears to be small ; 
to few does it appear larger than a dinner-plate, 
and it generally seems to be flat. By often 
looking at the moon with the knowledge that it 
is about two thousand miles in diameter, we can 
in some degree come to realize its vastness. It 
requires the exercise of the imagination to do 
this, but by remembering that the smallest crater 
which we can see with the aid of an opera-glass 
is about ten miles in diameter, it can be done. 


The Vastness of the Moon. 


We can get rid of the false impression of the 
moon’s flatness most easily by noting the orb 
when it is, as is often the case, in plain view in 
the daytime; it then is likely to appear in its 
true quality of a vast sphere floating in the 
space of the sky. It is worth while to seek 
this impression, which is one of indescribable 
grandeur. 


Having so helped himself to the image of a 
globe, the observer will do-well to imagine himself 
standing on the surface of the moon while the 
earth is in the heavens before him. The time 
should be in the dark of the moon, for then the 
side of the earth turned toward him would be in 
the full sunlight and thus brightly illuminated. 


so that the mass has often to be cut out. 

At the depth of about five miles it is certain 
that all rocks are so weighed upon by the part of 
the earth which is above that a mine could not 
be kept open. We thus see that there can be no 
caverns in the deeper earth; it is doubtful, 
indeed, if at three miles beneath the surface 
there is a trace of a crevice or chamber which 
would be visible to the naked eye; thence to the 
centre it must be perfectly compact. 

There is a common notion that water is limited 
to the earth’s surface or to the shallower portion 
of the crust; but.in the deepest mines the rocks 
contain much water, and in the lava which comes 
forth from volcanoes we find great quantities in 
the form of steam; in fact the quantity is so 
large and comes from such a depth that water 
must be regarded as an element in the structure 
of the earth to a great distance from the surface. 
How far down it extends is.not known. 

There are several ways in which water may 
have entered this sphere: It may have been built 
into the mass as it gathered to its present form 
from the vaporous or dust-like condition of the 
earth materials before they collected into the 
solid globe. In part the fluid creeps down 
through the small crevices of the rocks, impelled 
toward the centre by the great pressure which 
acts in this, as in any other long pipe. In 
perhaps larger part it finds its way into the 
interior by burial in the rocks as they are formed. 

This burial is effected in a manner which 
should be noted, for the reason that the conse- 
quences of the work are very important. 

On the bottoms of seas and lakes there is 
constantly forming a deposit of sand, mud or 
gravel, usually mixed with the skeletons of 
animals or plants. As this deposit is laid down 
it is not compact; there are spaces between the 
bits which are filled with water. As other layers 
are formed on the top of that just noted, this 
buried water is sealed into the newly formed 
rock. In course of time such buried water may 
be covered to the depth of many miles below the 
surface. 





This great orb, about four times the diameter of 


We know instances in which the rocks laid 


was understood, it came to be gen- 
erally believed that the greater part of 


| the mass was molten; a thin crust, perhaps less 


than one hundred miles in thickness, floating as a 
frozen coating on a fiery sea. Of late, evidence 
has accumulated to show that the interior of the 
globe must be as rigid as ordinary hard rock, and 
may be as rigid as steel. 

This is shown in two ways to be the case: In 
the first place, if a frozen crust should form on a 
liquid interior of such a sphere, it could not 
become more than a mile or two in thickness 
before its weight, being greater because it con- 
tracted in cooling, would cause it to break up 
and sink into the fluid below. We have, as 
above noted, good evidence that the hard rocks 
are many miles thick, so the argument is clear. 

In the next place, the attraction of the moon 
on the earth acts unequally for the reason that 
the sphere is about twenty-six miles thicker at 
the equator than it is on a line from pole to pole. 
Now the kind of twisting which this irregular 
pulling would give to a rigid or to a fluid globe 
differs greatly. If the mass were fluid, the earth 
would be constantly changing somewhat in shape, 
while the polar axis would stay in the same 
position; but we find that it keeps its shape, 
while the polar axis is constantly altering its 
place in a curious cycle of movements in just the 
way it should do if the globe were rigid. This 
goes far to support the view that the earth is 
throughout as solid as the rocks of its surface. 

But how can the earth be solid when it is 
heated to a temperature which would melt any 
known substance? To this pertinent question 
it may be answered that the pressure on the 
depths of the earth is.so great that the particles 
of matter are forced, despite their heat, into the 
rigid state. They cannot expand in the way 
earthy materials do in order to become fluid. 

Our studies of the earth lead to the startling 
conclusion that if we could examine into the 
cubic foot of matter at the centre, we should find 
it at a temperature of many thousand degrees, 
yet of rock-like hardness. If we could by some 
means bring this mass suddenly to the surface, 
the restraining pressure withdrawn, it would, 
because of its excessively heated condition, fly into 
vapor with the energy of exploding gunpowder. 
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Current Topics. 


Life is full of contradictions. The 
bacillus of the world-stirring whooping-cough is 
found to be particularly small and delicate, but 
what ravages the little intruder can commit! 
Science will yet get the better of this disturber 
of the peace. 


The various uses of the word lady illustrate 
the elasticity of the English language. Thus a 
London newspaper has this self-explanatory but 
somewhat startling advertisement: “Wanted, in 
Jan., an experienced Working Matron (not a 
lady), for a boys’ school.’ 


The best place for a Pure Food Show is 
the family dining-room. The exhibit ought to 
be continuous. The adulteration of food products 
interferes with the success of the exhibition, and 
therefore every family has a measure of failure 
in making its display of articles fit for human 
consumption. 


“As a further mark of respect the House 
adjourned.” This was after the usual addresses 
in honor of a deceased member of Congress. A 
further and the best mark of respect to the 
cherished memory of a conscientious and unselfish 
member would be thus recorded: The House 
resumed the public business, resolving to imitate 
the industry and faithfulness of the deceased 
member. 


From the ancient Virginia city of 
Alexandria comes a suggestion with reference to 
the problem of dealing with the village hoodlum. 
It has been a custom in that city since the aboli- 
tion of the whipping-post to permit the parents 
or guardians of minors convicted of petty offences 
to flog them at the cell door of the police station 
in lieu of any other punishment. It is said that 
the practice has proved satisfactory. Recently it 
has been proposed to incorporate in the state law 
a provision that “minors convicted of misde- 
meanors shall be punished by flogging with the 
sanction of their parents or guardians.” 

In declining an invitation of the Prince 
of Wales, a newly elected member of Parliament 
once telegraphed, “Lie follows by mail.” Oftener 
the lie goes by pocket in the shape of a hastily 
written recommendation or letter of introduction, 
which, of all writings, are perhaps the least 
trustworthy. An honorable exception is the 
practice of the late Professor Huxley. Asked 
by St. George Mivart for a recommendation to a 
chair of anatomy he acceded readily, but took 
both pains and time in writing it. For the delay 
thus occasioned he apologized to his friend, 
saying, “I am always very careful what words I 
use in writing a testimonial.” 

Several events of the past month suggest 
that the “chevalier without fear” has a growing 
number of rivals in the new womanhood. In a 
certain Western city a girl of twelve held a foot- 
pad by his coat until her cries brought the police ; 
a pretty young lady effectively used her hat-pin 
in defence of a street-car conductor who was 
being robbed of his fares, and a group of fifteen 
women of varying ages and conditions voluntarily 
went before a court to testify to the cruel treat- 
ment of his children by a local preacher. ‘Teach 
the boys to be gentle and the girls to be brave,” 
is the motto of a successful teacher. The fore- 
going instances suggest that the girls are learning 
their lesson. Some boys are still not gentle. 


That the governor of a Western state 
never wears a necktie is gravely recorded in the 
newspapers of the land, and rightfully or wrong- 
fully is accepted as an exponent of the man. 
The person who defies the conventionalities of 
life is as much fheir slave as he who bends to 
them. 

“What kind of man is Mr. Jay?” was once 
asked of a President of the United States by a 
member of his family. 

“He is a man who would no more take off his 
cravat before a lady than he would plant a 
thousand rows of apple-trees,” was the whim- 
sical reply, as the speaker divested himself of 
both cravat and collar, and with the mereury 

_ near a hundred applied himself to a special 
message. 


In the diary of Samuel Pepys there is this 
entry for October 3, 1660: ‘“This day I heard the 
duke speak of a great design that he and my 
Lord of Pembroke have, and a great many others, 
of sending a venture to some parts of Africa to 
dig for gold ore there. They intend to admit as 
many as will venture their money, and so make 
themselves a company. Two hundred and fifty 
pounds is the lowest share for every man.” 
This record not only shows how old a pursuit is 








gold-hunting in Africa, but it likewise reveals 
the purpose of the promoters, familiar in modern 
plans of the sort. “As many as will venture 
their money” have an equally good chance now- 
adays to join the army of investors. Skepticism 
regarding the outcome of such investments is 
also not modern. Pepys adds, “I do not find 
that my lord‘do much like it.” 
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TRAINED AND TRUE. 


Who would be another’s guide, 
Must by pain be qualified. 
Selected. 
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The Spanish Regent. 


HE most influential personage in Spain 
during the present momentous crisis of its 
fortunes is the queen regent, Maria Chris- 

tina. The maintenance of peace between Spain 
and the United States has been due in large 
measure to her conservatism, tact and sagacity 
in facilitating a change of ministry and enabling 
Sagasta to recall General Weyler from Cuba at 
an opportune moment. 

She is by birth an Austrian grand duchess, a 
daughter of the Archduke Karl Ferdinand 
and his second wife, the Archduchess Elizabeth. 
She was conspicuous in her 
youth for beauty and amiabil- 
ity, and has shown during her 
career in Spain that she pos- 
sesses keen intelligence and 
sobriety of judgment—the best 





raine house. 

Alphonso XIII. was born in 
1886, after his father’s death. 
His mother has been the 
regent during his minority, and 
although an Austrian by birth, 
has commanded the loyal sup- 
port of her Spanish subjects. If she had been 
queen in her own right she could not have 
exercised greater power and influence. 

The education of her son has been her chief 
care, and she has directed it with homely common- 
sense and maternal affection. She has also faced 
all the responsibilities of government with 
courage and firmness. She is a good queen and 
a wise woman, and her great ambition is to 
preserve the monarchy for her son. 

Whether she succeeds or fails in this supreme 
object depends mainly upon the pacification of 
Cuba and the prevention of any outbreak of 
hostilities with the United States. She is the 
most powerful champion of peace in Spain, and 
has exerted herself strongly during recent months 
to bring about a change of policy in Cuba. 





MARIA CHRISTINA. 
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The Message of the Hymns. 


ANY famous men and women have recently 
told an English journalist about their 
favorite hymns. The inquiry was aimed 

to determine the “hymns that have helped.” Each 
that was mentioned had given to some one peace 
in bereavement, strength in temptation, or courage 
in a day of despair. 

The result reminds us anew of the wealth of 
our possessions. Not every person named a 
different hymn, but the total number was large 
enough to make a substantial volume. No one 
would have appreciated all that were named, but 
in every instance it was possible for the sympa- 
thetic reader to perceive why the hymn was 
chosen. 

One quality these favorites had in common: 
that they avoided special formule and set forth 
essential truths—the views which are held by 
believers everywhere. No single church could 
span the creeds of Bernard of Cluny, Martin 
Luther, Bishop Ken and Doctor Holmes, but on 
the high ground of devotion and aspiration such 
minds may meet, and Methodist and Unitarian 
alike are glad to echo their noblest utterances. 

We read such hymns with the eyes of the 
heart. Precious memories cluster about them 
and freight them with significance. Of some of 
them it might almost be said that they embody 
the spiritual history of the race. 

And if we sang them “with the spirit and with 
the understanding,” church union might seem 
less distant. They were written not for jarring 
sects, but for the church universal. Their mis- 
sion is to overthrow needless barriers, in the 
temper of John Wesley’s noble saying, “If thy 
heart is as my heart, give me thy hand.” 
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Business. 


T is only from the point of view, as it were, of 

a man in a balloon, in a position to survey 

the entire country, that a correct judgment 

may be formed whether general trade has really 
begun to revive on broad lines. 

Those who seek information by conversation 
with individual business men may easily obtain 
most diverse and confusing results; but if the 
whole field be taken in at one view it will be 
found that business is in much better condition 
than it was four years ago. 

At this time there is a large and widespread 
request for almost all necessary articles and for 
many luxuries. Glancing from 1898 back to 
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COMPANION. 


1894, a year of extreme depression following the 
panic of 1893, one is able to perceive how great a 
change that statement implies. 

The iron, steel and woollen manufacturing 
industries are rushing forward at an unprece- 
dented rate, but, fortunately perhaps, prices are 
not acting correspondingly. It is weil to avoid 
that which tends to bring on a boom. Over- 
trading, undue extension of credits and sky- 
rocketing prices bring quick and sure reactions. 

A survey of the business horizon will naturally 


| disclose dark spots, notably the prolonged depres- 


sion in prices of cotton and cotton goods, together 
with the strike of operatives in New England 


| cotton mills. These, perhaps, constitute the 
| only conspicuously unfavorable features of the 


general trade situation to-day. 

In any event, there are nearly half a million 
more wage-earners at work than were so 
employed one year, or two years ago, and better 
than that, in a large proportion of instances, at 
from ten to fifteen per cent. higher wages. Best 
of all, perhaps, is the prosperity enjoyed by the 
agricultural interests, aside from the cotton 
planters. As agriculture lies at the foundation 
of all business, so must the prosperity of the 
agriculturist precede the general welfare. 

In the absence of unforeseen complications at 
home and abroad, there is no reason why 1898 
should not bring with it a continuance of the 
improvement in trade circles which has already 
made itself conspicuous. 
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LIFE’S CALENDAR. 


We know this life is but a longer year, 
And it will blossom bright in other springs. 
Gerald Massey. 
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The Trans-Mississippi Exhibition. 


HE Trans- Mississippi and International 
Exposition is to be opened at Omaha on the 
first of June next, and will continue five 

months. The chief purpose is to make a display 
of the agricultural, mineral and industrial 
resources of that great group of states situated 
west of the Mississippi, whose marvellous 
development during the last half-century has 
added so much to the wealth and prosperity of 
the nation. 

Mining, fruit-growing, dairying, stock-growing, 
the beet-sugar industry and agriculture in all its 
branches will be represented in separate buildings. 
Twenty-four states and territories, all but one of 
which lie west of the Mississippi, are represented 
in the management. Most of these states have 
commissions engaged in collecting exhibits, and 
some of them have made appropriations to erect 
buildings of their own. 

One striking feature of the fair will link the 
present with the past. This will be the great 
Indian encampment, extending over many acres, 
in which, through the codperation of the national 
government, it is hoped to bring together repre- 
sentatives of all the Indian tribes, with their 
weapons and utensils, and an exhibition of the 
work of Indian schools. 

Other states than those immediately interested 
are arranging to make exhibits. Congress has 
made an appropriation, and the national govern- 
ment will have a building and extensive exhibits. 
An international character is given to the exposi- 
tion by invitations tu foreign governments, some 
of which have promised to be officially represented 
and to encourage their citizens to send exhibits. 

Omaha is less than fifty years old. With its 
fourteen railroads, its stock-market, smelting 
works and factories, it is a good type of the 
vigorous and growing region of which it is a 
centre. 

Such expositions as this serve a useful purpose 
not only in the exhibition of material products, 
but in enforcing that community of interests 
which makes the prosperity of one state or section 
the occasion of satisfaction to all. Interest in 
this display will not stop at the Mississippi 
River, for the older states rejoice in the rapid 
growth of the younger. 
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Risks of Modern Life. 


OST of the appliances of modern civilization 
bring risks as well as advantages. The 
people who lived a hundred years ago 

could not travel so rapidly nor communicate with 
each other across great distances so conveniently 
as we do; but on the other hand, they were 
strangers to some perils which are familiar 
nowadays. 

Their journeys were slow and serious affairs; 
but they were in no danger of being blown up on 
a steamboat, or tumbled over a railway embank- 
ment, or even of being run over by a trolley-car 
or a “scorching” wheelman. Their houses were 
not lighted by electricity or by water gas; but 
they were not burned up by reason of badly 
insulated wires or asphyxiated in their beds. 
They knew nothing of fifteen-story buildings, 
but they also knew nothing of elevator accidents. 

. Nevertheless, it is doubtful if more lives are 
lost by accidents of travel, in proportion to the 
number of people travelling, than was the case a 
century ago. 

Hundreds of people travel by water now 
where one did so then; but ocean travel has 
been made relatively more safe as well as more 
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swift and comfortable, by modern appliances. 
There are still possibilities of collision or of 
striking a reef in a fog, but it almost never 
happens that a modern seaworthy vessel founders 
through stress of weather. One steamship 
company which has sent its steamers back and 
forth across the Atlantic for more than fifty 
years is able to boast that it has never lost the 
life of a passenger in the service. 

As to the railways, in 1896 one hundred and 
eighty-one passengers were killed on the railways 
of the United States, and nearly twenty-nine 
hundred were injured. When these figures are 
compared with the amount of passenger traffic, it 
appears that the railways carried nearly three 
million passengers for every one who was killed, 
and about one hundred and eighty thousand 
passengers for every passenger injured. 

A famous humorist once compared the number 
of people killed in railway accidents with the 
number dying in their beds, and reached the 
conclusion that it was several thousand times 
more risky to lie in bed than to travel on a 
railway. It was a playful exaggeration; but it 
is true that, if modern discovery and invention 
have resulted in new hazards to human life, 
they have also supplied new safeguards and 
preventives. 
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A Stirring Interview. 


WO noteworthy facts mark the battle of Lake 
Champlain and that of Lake Erie. They 
were the only squadron battles of the War 

of 1812, and the two victorious American com- 
manders were very young—Perry was twenty- 
eight and Macdonough thirty. 

When Macdonough was but twenty-three years 
of age an adventure at Gibraltar, in 1806, described 
in Mr. Spears’s “History of our Navy,” showed the 
character of the man. He was first lieutenant of 
the Yankee brig Siren, and one day while the 
captain was on shore at Gibraltar, a Yankee 
merchantman came into the port and anchored 
near the Siren. A boat from a British frigate, 
near by, went directly to the merchantman, and 
in a few minutes pulled away again, having one 
more man in it than when it left the frigate. 

Macdonough noted the fact and sent Lieutenant 
Page to the merchantman, who returned with the 
information that the British had impressed one of 
the crew of the merchantman. 

Macdonough ordered the Siren’s gig away, 
manned with armed men, and getting into it 
himself, overtook the British boat alongside of the 
frigate, and took out of it by force the impressed 
seaman and carried him to the Siren. 

Later the captain of the British man-of-war 
came on board the Siren, and in a great rage 
demanded to know how Macdoneugh had “dared 
to take a man from one of his majesty’s boats.” 

“T will,” said he, “haul my ship alongside the 
Siren and take the man by force.” 

“T suppose,” answered Macdonough, “‘your ship 
can sink the Siren, but as long as she can swim I 
shall keep the man.” 

“You are a very young man and very indiscreet,” 
said the bully. ‘Suppose I had been in the boat 
—what would you have done?” 

“T would have taken the man or lost my life,” 
replied Macdonough. 

“What, sir! Would you attempt to stop me if I 
were now to try to impress men from that brig?” 
thundered the captain. 

“I would,” answered the calm Macdonough, 
“and to convince yourself that I would, you have 
only to make the attempt.” 

At that the British captain got into his boat. 
rowed away to his frigate and then turned and 
rowed toward the merchantman. Macdonough at 
once manned a boat with an armed crew and 
rowed out to protect the brig. The Englishman 
rowed around the merchantman without boarding 
her, and then put back to his frigate. He had 
tried to impress the Yankee sailor, not because 
he wished to add one more to his crew, but to 
show his contempt for the little Yankee war-ship. 


o> 
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National Holidays. 


HE New York Jndependent recently made a 
list of national holidays, giving the days of 
the year set apart by different countries for 

especial rejoicing, and the reasons why they 
rejoiced on them. 

Eight of the Central and South American states 
celebrate, as we do, the day when they became 





| independent of a mother-power ; Spain or Portugal 


being the powers whose yokes were thrown off by 
these unquiet states. The birthday of Brazil is 
September 7th; of Chile, September 18th; of 
Ecuador, August 18th; of Colombia, July 20th; 
of Venezuela, July 5th; of Bolivia, August 6th; of 
Peru, July 28th ; and of Costa Rica, September 15th. 

Hawaii declared itself a republic on July 4th, 
thus sharing our birthday. 

Most of the European nations make a universal 
holiday of the birthday of the sovereign. It is a 
pleasant variation of this custom that we in this 
country celebrate the birthday of the “Father of 
his country.”. Spain prefers to celebrate May 2d, 
the day when she escaped from the iron hand of 
Napoleon. France rejoices on July 14th, the date 
of the destruction of the Bastille. 

Our own mother country, England, always staid 
and unemotional, observes the birthday of. the 
queen in a quiet way, but takes no note of the 
countless anniversaries of her great historical 
events. 

Her annual national holidays are three Mondays, 
two of which follow great religious Sunday festi- 
vals, so that the workman has really three days 
in which to visit his old home in the country or on 
the seacoast, a plan of combining sentiment and 
practical good for which the working classes 
of England are mainly indebted to Sir John 
Lubbock. 

As life has become more strenuous and exacting 
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in this country Americans have added to the 
number of their national holidays. To a large 
extent even the irreligious among them resist 
attempts to do away with the keeping of Sunday 
as a national weekly season of rest. They know 
that “all work and no play” is destruction to the 
strength of a man or 4 nation. 
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MOMMSEN. 


Many of the stories about the extreme absent- 
mindedness of some unnamed German professor 
had their origin in tales actually told—perhaps 


with not much care in verification—of Prof. | 


Theodor Mommsen of Berlin, a great German 
historical scholar and liberal politician. 

Although the Herr Professor recently passed 
his eightieth birthday, he is said to be still in the 
height of his productiveness, active and energetic, 
a writer, a teacher and a causeur. He adopts 
the axiom of Goethe, which is not popular with 
most old men: “When a man is old, he must do 
more than when he is young.” 

He is certainly no more absent-minded in his 
old age than he was when he was younger. He 
has a family of ten living children and several 
grandchildren, and has always been fond of them 
all, and not averse to taking care of them; but 
woe to any infant of whom he might have charge 
if his mind became seized by scholarly preoccu- 
pations! 

It is related that when his first child was a 
baby, it was in his charge one day in his study. 
Wishing to make some inquiry from his library, 
he deposited the baby in the waste-basket, and 
forgot all about it; but presently the baby began 
to ery loudly. 

At last the sound disturbed even the absent- 
minded student, whose thoughts were, and 
remained, on his study. Conscious only of a 
loud noise, he seized a quantity of loose papers 
and carefully covered the child with them, to 
muffle the sound! 

On another occasion,—so the story goes,—Pro- 
fessor Mommsen was going in a street-car from 
Berlin to Charlottenburg, taking with him his 
little son. By and by the boy began to wriggle 
about and make a great deal of noise. By this 
time his father was meditating profoundly. The 
boy’s racket soon disturbed his meditations. It 
seemed to the professor that it must be an 
extremely ill-bred child that would make a dis- 
turbance in a public place; he would see if he 
could not quiet him; but first he would find out 
who he was. 

“Little boy,” he said sharply, “what is your 
name?” 

Naturally the small boy thought it strange to 
be asked his name by his own father, but he 
responded politely, “The same as yours, sir.” 

“The same asmine!” The professor's attention 
was now aroused by this appeal to his ego, and 
the spell was broken. He took up his progeny, | 
to the tr d nt of the poople in 
the car, and gave him a good shaking. 
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LINCOLN, GRANT AND STEPHENS. 


Gen. Horace Porter, in his “Campaigning with 
Grant,” tells a story of the meeting at City Point 
between Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President 
of the Confederate States, and other Southern 
commissioners, and President Lincoln and Secre- 
tary Seward to discuss preliminaries of peace. 
Many officers, including General Grant and 
General Porter, were in attendance on this meet- 
ing. 

Vice-President Stephens was a sallow, under- 
sized man, whose skin seemed shrivelled on his 
bones. One of the officers said of him, at the end 
of an interview, ““The Lord seems to have robbed 
that man’s body of all its flesh and blood to make 
brains of them.” 

On his arrival, Mr. Stephens, says General 
Porter, was wrapped from his eyes to his heels in 
a coarse gray Overcoat about three sizes too large 
for him, with a collar so high that it threatened 
to lift hi$ hat off every time he leaned his head 
back. 

The coat, together with his complexion, which 
was as yellow as a ripe ear of corn, gave rise to 
a characterization by Mr. Lincoln which was 
very amusing. The next time Mr. Lincoln saw | 
General Grant at City Point, after the conference, 
he said to him: } 

“Grant, did you notice Stephens’s coat?” | 

“Oh yes,” answered the general. | 





“Well,” continued Mr. Lincoln, “soon after we by the author of “The Private Life of the Queen,” 


assembled on the steamer at Hampton Roads, the 
cabin began to get pretty warm, and Stephens 
stood up and pulled off his big coat. He pulled | 
it off just about as you would husk an ear of corn. 
I couldn’t help thinking, 
coat and then at the man: 

“*Well,if that isn’t the biggest shuck and the 
littlest nubbin I ever did see!’ ” 
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SHE BURNED HER LETTERS. 


Personal details relating to celebrated people 
are always temptingly interesting, but that does 
hot change the fact that a celebrity is a man like 
other men, and entitled to privacy of thought and 
feeling and friendship. 

The old lady was not altogether in the wrong 
who had long hoarded a collection of precious 
letters from great men, and who, in a fit of 
dismay, burned them all when she reflected that 
after her death these cherished personal com- 
munications might become common property. 

Tennyson at any rate sympathized with her. 
He once wrote of her to Mr. Gladstone: 

“I heard of an old lady the other day to whom 
all the great men of her time had written. When 
Froude’s ‘Carlyle’ came out, she rushed up to her | 
room and to an old chest there wherein she kept | 
her letters, and flung them into the fire. 

“*They were written to me,’ she said, ‘not to 
the public,’ and she threw them into the flames | 





| and grandchildren ran in. 





| After hearing evidence all day, he adjourned the 


| As a child Queen Victoria was noted for. her 


a 
the princess, who 
as I looked first at the | was warned by the gardener that the paths were 





THE YOUTH’S 


till. she set her chimney on fire, and her children 


“*The chimney’s on fire!’ they cried. 

“*Never mind,’ she said, and went on burning 
her letters. I should like to raise an altar to that 
oid lady, and burn incense upon it.” 

It might certainly be as well if there were a few 
more people who shared this old lady’s aversion 
to dragging everything before the public. 


A ROYAL TRAIT. 


The ability to remember names and faces is said | 
to be aroyal trait. Mr.S. L. Clemens, in “Follow- 
ing the Equator,” tells a pleasant story of how 
General Grant showed himself possessed of this 
amiable faculty of a ruler. 


I had just arrived in Washington from the 
Pacific coast, a stranger, and wholly unknown to 
the public, and was eons the White House one 
morning when I met a friend, a senator from 
Nevada. He asked me if I would like to see the 
President, so we entered. 

I supposed that General Grant would be in the 
midst of a crowd, and that I could look at him in 

ace and security from a distance; but it was 
n the morning, and the senator was — a pre- | 
rogative of his office of which I had not heard— | 
that of intruding upon the chief magistrate’s 
working hours. | 

Before I knew it, the senator and I were in the 


resence, and there were none there but we three. 
yeneral Grant got slowly up from his table and 
stood before me with the iron expression of a) 
man who has not smiled for seven years, and was | 
not intending to smile for another seven. 





He looked me steadily in the eyes; mine lost 
confidence and fell. He did not say a word, but | 
ag stood. Inmy trouble I could think of nothing 

say, and there was a horrible pause. Then I 
looked up into that unyielding face, and said | 
andly : 

ane President, I—I am embarrassed. Are | 
you?” 


y 

His face broke into a momentary flicker of a 
summer od smile, and I was out and gone 
as soon as it was. 

Ten years passed before I saw him the second | 
time. Meantime I was become better known. 
was one of the people appointed to respond to 
toasts at the banquet given to General Grant in | 
Chicago by the Army of the Tennessee when he 
came back from his tour around the world. 

Arm in arm with Maver Harrison, the (enesel | 
stepped upon the platform. He was looking 
exactly as he had looked upon that trying occa- 
sion of ten years before, all iron and bronze self- 
—  ~ I was led to him and formally intro- 

uced. Before I could put together the proper 
remark, General Grant said: 

“Mr. Clemens, I am not embarrassed. 


Are 


| you?” and that little seven years’ smile twinkled 


across his face again. 


A BUSINESS JUDGE. 


The Kansas City Journal tells two or three | 
good stories of a well-known and highly respected 


| judge, regarded as one of the ablest in Missouri. | 


He believes in convicting the guilty, and does not | 
waste much time in vexatious delays. Some time | 
ago he was called to St. Louis to try a case. 


court until eight o’clock the next morning. 


“Eight o’clock, your honor!” said one of the St. 
Louis attorneys. *“‘Why, in the city our judges 
never begin to hold court until ten o’clock. 

“Well,” said the judge, * 
country judges, you must bear wi 
Court will meet at eight o’clock while I am on 
bench,” and court did. 

On another occasion he granted a change of 
venue from St. Louis to Cooper County, The 
defendant's counsel, an ex-governor, had looked 
up the regular terms of court in the Cooper County 
circuit, and found that there was no regular term 
for some months. As he was anxious for delay, 
the lawyer was much surprised when, after 
granting the change of venue, the judge said, “I 
will set this case for a week from next Monday.” 

“But, your honor, there is no term of court in 
Boonville for several months.” 

“You are mistaken, governor,” said the judge. 
“T live in Boonville, and hold court at any time. 
Moreover, the Constitution guarantees a speedy 
Saag and I am sworn to support the Constita- 

on.” 


‘if you must have 
country Ny 
the 


But a speedy trial was just what the governor 
did not want for his client, and so he continued: 

“T ean’t be in Boonville during that month. 
That will be my regular vacation.” 

“You hear what your lawyer says,’’ remarked 
the judge to the prisoner. ‘Your trial will begin 
at the time sta and if the governor cannot be 
present, you would better arrange to have some 
one else to represent you!” 

The trial came off as stated, and the lawyer 
was on hand. 


SHE UNDERSTOOD “SLAPE.” 


independent spirit and for her frankness in con- 
fessing an error. The following anecdote, told 





displays both of these traits: 


When a little girl, she was taken on a visit to 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s family seat in Yorkshire. Wet 
e r ade the paths very slippery, and 
was ahead of the walking party, 
ery sla 


v ¥ 
“Slape! slape! What’s slape?” exclaimed the 


| princess, not understanding ¢ @ local dialect, and | 


— the abrupt speech of her grandfather, | 
George IIT. | 
The gardener explained, but the self-reliant | 
wrincess started again on her walk, and fell down | 
n the mud. “Now your royal highness,” said | 
the earl, “understands what ‘slape’ means.” 

“Yes,” answered the princess, as she picked | 
herself up, “and I shall never forget it again.” | 


POSING MR. BRADLAUGH. 


It is always pleasant to see a dogmatist meet 
more than his match. 


Mr. Bradlaugh, says the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, was once engaged in a discussion with 
a dissenting minister. Bradlaugh insisted that 
the minister should answer a question by a simple 
“Yes” or “No,” without any circumlocution, 
asserting that every question could be replied to 
in that manner. 

The reverend gentleman rose, and in a quiet | 
manner said, “Mr. Bradlaugh, will you allow me 
to ask you a question on those terms?” 

“Certainly,” said Bradlaugh. 

“Then, may I ask, have you given up beating 
your wife?” 

This was a poser, for if answered by “Yes” it 
would mer that he had previously beaten her, 
and if by “No” that he continued to do so. 


i 





COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “4rown's Camphorated Sapona- | 


| ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 


of injurious matter on the teeth. {Ade. 


CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSES. 


The most magnificent climbing rose ; blooms in beauti- | 
ful clusters. Extra large strong plants, 20 inches high, | 
té bloom this summer, 35 cts. each, or if ordered now 

four for $1. elivered when wanted. Manhat- | 
tan Nursery Co., Dept. 10, 47 Dey St., New York. | 


ATTENTION, BOYS! 


Do you want to make money at easy work, after 
school hours? We want a live boy to distribute 
circulars advertising our soap in every city, town 
and village in the U. 8., east of the 100th meridian. 
We pay in cash and require no deposit. Send stamp- 
ed addressed envelope for full particulars to 
ALLEN B. WRISLEY . GO, ILL. 





























OTHING adds more to one’s per- ) 
sonal charms than clean, sound 
teeth, but you can no more have 
them without daily cleansing with 
Dentifrice than you can have clean 
hands without washing with soap 
and water. 
Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice is not 
a powder nor a liquid but a very 
thick Cream in Collapsible Tubes. 
It removes from the teeth all stains 





and whatever would cause decay and 
makes them shine like pearls. Its }]| 
effect upon the gums is most bene- }/| 
ficial, makingthem hardand healthy. 


Druggists can supply you 
If you ASK FOR IT 25 Cents. 


SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO., New London, Conn. | 


























no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 


Wt 
one who has bought our seeds of their 


local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our Manual of “Everything for the 


Garden” for 1898 provided they 
apply by letter FREE and give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 





ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
State where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON:.Co. 
2 oT S*NEW YORK. 
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“ Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Made in artistic and original patterns 
only. Your silverware will be correct in 
every way if it is 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.”’ 


Made only by 
Tue Mermen Brrrannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sold by leading dealers. everywhere. 








The Quality 


is the first thing to consider in corsets. The price comes 
next. uality means good material — corsets correctly 
made—which results in good fit; good wear. 


Warner’s 98 Models 


are distinctive. Their price is only a little more than 


you have to pay for imperfect models, but you'll find a 
vast difference in the shape and wear. Up-to-date 
25, $1.50, 81.75 or 82.00, 


corsets for $1.00, ®1 
All figures suited at these prices. 


THE WARNER BROS. CO., 
New York. Chicago. San Francisco. 


fameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 









No other polish 
has so large a sale. 
None so good. 


J.L.Prescoits, Co, New York 














Ours is the Most Complete 
Department Nursery Pr ecece renee eee & 





in the U. S. | Seed, Plant and 


will be mailed free. 





you money. Try us; can refer you to customers in every state and territory in 
43 years of square dealing has made us patrons and friends far and 


the Union. 
near. Have hundreds of car-loads of 


We publish one of the en 
Tree Catalogues issued, whic 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 


We send by mail post-paid, Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Small Trees, Etc. 
satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. 


Can supply all 
our wants from 
lower and 





es at low rates. 


Send for it now, it will save 





Safe arrival and 


44th year. 32 greenhouses. 1,000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 512, Painesville, O. 





Sawyer’s Best 


Cents each. Send your 


As soon as sold send us 


a Genuine Watch 
(not a Clock), Stem- 
Winding, Stem-Setting. 





among your friends and neighbors. 
makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 


and we will forward the CrysTaLs, Express Paid. 


send you the Watch Free, by Mail. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 





A Watch and Chain for Boys. 


For Selling 20 Packages of 





Blue Crystals 


Each package 
Price 10 


name and address to us 


the money and we will 





y the Soldiers’ Cemetery at Arlington) 


Ye are many. ye one mighty, and your 
feet they mple hard— 
trod the mountains under, 


The sea ng too, have conquered, but 
within this quiet yard 
Tt is I, the grass,am master; hark to 
me. 


Ye have torn me in your marches, scarred me deep 
with hoof a 


And my dewy sward have rolled in dust and blood, 
When amid the cannon-thunder e’en the forest seemed 


to reel 
And your battle shook the hillside where ye stood. 


Were ye victors? ’Twas not Carthage won by Trasi- 
mene’s lake, 
Nor the Britons ’mid the wheat at Waterloo, 
For my creeping, crowding legions from them both the 


eld ¢ ake. 
As I took the heights at Gettysburg from you. 


But I hate the battle fury as I hate the crawling sea, 
With its wrinkled swinging tides that cannot cease; 
Sweeter far to me the woodland where the dappled 
shadows be, 
Or the graveyard with its lilies and its peace.’ 


Nay, I will be done with mocking. 
naught am 
But the clinging lowly grass about your feet. 
Growin: reen and cool around you, tired eyes to 


O my masters, 


satis 
And weaving, when all’s done, your winding-sheet. 
Sleep ye well! Men bring you roses, but they wither 
nen the sun 
ni 


them in the May with 
As of old, of timéd footsteps ; 


music and a sound, 
but when all the pomp is 


lone. 
In the stillness ’tis my small roots wrap you round, 

Fold you close, and so will keep you till Potomac shall 
And the stars go out like camp fires in the skies, 

Till the shiveriny sea shall perich, and the huddling 

mountains fly, 
And the judgment bugle blowing bids you rise. 
WILLIAM HERVEY Woops. 
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The Mothers of our Presidents. 


OCTOR Talcott Williams of 
Philadelphia has made an 
interesting summary of the 
lives of the mothers of our 
Presidents. 

Eleven of them, or nearly 
half of the number, were in 
easy circumstances, belong- 
ing to families of education 
and gentle breeding ; the other half of the number 
struggled with poverty and hardships more 
or less severe. The lives barest of comfort or 
softness were probably those of Jackson’s and 
Lincoln’s mothers, who were pioneers in the 
West, and literally struggled for the necessities 
of life. 

Some of these women were unlettered, and 
perhaps narrow and bigoted. Some were of the 





fairest fruit of American civilization. But | @ 


Doctor Williams calls attention to the momentous 
fact that all, without exception, were godly and 
devout women. 

“No American,” he says, “has become Presi- 
dent without the memory of the prayers he lisped 
at his mother’s knee. Nota President but has 
left somewhere on record his testimony to the 
training and religious influence of a Christian 
mother.” 

He notes also the significant fact that all the 
Presidents of the United States have avowedly 
owed more to the influence of their mothers upon 
their lives than to that of their fathers. More 
than half, indeed, were left fatherless in boy- 
hood. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these signifi- 
cant resemblances in the lives of the Presidents 
is that the qualities given to a man by the love 
and daily training of a sincere, God-fearing 
mother are those which command the trust of 
other men. The nation has not, perhaps, chosen 
its most brilliant or possibly its most able men to 
be its chief rulers. But it has never chosen a 
man, from Washington to McKinley, whom 
the majority of the people did not believe to be 
honest in character, 

The “higher education” which the mothers of 
our future Presidents are receiving to-day will 
enable them to give to their children a broad 
culture along lines of mental acquirement, of 
which Mary Washington and Nancy Lincoln 
never heard or dreamed. But let them not ignore 
the honesty and simple religious faith which 
these women gave to their sons, and by which 
they were made steadfast in principle, and held 
the confidence of the country in its hours of 
direst need. 
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A Statesman’s Tonic. 


On May 12, 1848, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
one of the most gifted men the country has 
produced,—then Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,—wrote in his diary : 

“Thirty-nine years old to-day! I have rarely 
entered on a new year with less spirit or in worse 
health. Spring always brings with it for mea 
certain degree of debility and depression, and 
this spring has brought twice its usual load. 
The old elasticity and the old ambition seem to 
have gone out of me, and this at an age when 
some men are just entering public life. My 





doctor, as usual, is trying tonics, but there is a 
verse in the Psalms which does me more good 
than a.hundred nostrums : 

“*Wait on the Lord: be of good courage, and 


"He shall strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, 


on the Lord.’” 


ms 
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A Dangerous Moment. 


During the building of the bridge over the 
Willamette River at Portland, Oregon, an incident 


| oceurred that must have made at least a local 


hero of the foreman in charge. In a moment of 
general panic he kept cool, and by an admirable 
display of nerve, saved many lives and many 
thousand dollars’ worth of property. The circum- 
stances are thus related by a Companion corre- 
spondent: 


The water at the point where the large 
the pivot span was to be placed was ei 
deep. A pile foundation was put in to carry the 
eaissons. The piles were over one hundred feet 
long, and were driven from ae 4 thirty feet 
into the ground under the river with a steam pile- 
driver worked on a barge. The piles numbered 
more than three hundred, and formed an almost 
solid square. Then it was found that some of 
them were superfluous, and were in the way of 
others. It was necessary to remove them. 

This was done by sending down a diver, who 
drove a spiked ring into the pile to be removed, 

sed a light rope through it, and returned to 

e surface with the ro ends. A dynamite 
bomb was then attached one end of rope, 
and with the fuse lighted, it was dropped into 
water. The foreman, who had received the other 
end of the rope from the diver, then drew in the 
line until the bomb reached the ring at the base 
of the pile, where it was held until it exploded 
and the pile was blown to atoms. 

the occasion now referred to, the foreman, 
standing on the barge, drew in the rope as usual, 
but by some accident the spike was pulled out, 
and the spectators were rrified and terror- 
stricken to see the foreman holding the spike, 
bomb and all, in his hands, with the smoking fuse 
burning almost into the cap. 

“Run for your lives, boys!’’ the foreman shouted ; 
and the twenty-five or thirty men on the barge 
waited for no second invitation. 

At first the foreman tried to throw the whole 
bundle into the river, but the rope being tangled 
about him, he was unable to do so. He then 
coolly but quickly tore the bomb, composed of 
twelve sticks of giant powder, to pieces, and drew 
the cap from the stick in which it was set and 
dropped it into the water. So short was the time 
that the by heen before it reached the water. 

Had he hesitated a moment, the delay would 
have cost not only his own life, but the lives of 
many of the workmen, and a heavy property loss 
of machinery and materials. 

The diver had perhaps the worst scare. There 
he sat on the side of the barge, loaded not onl 
with his heavy diving suit, but with fifty — 8 
of extra weight at his waist to sink him when he 
went below. 

The poor fellow did not know what todo. He 
feared to jum k into the water as, if the 
bomb should thrown re, the concussion 
would certainly kill him. Finally he made up his 
mind to run with the rest, and notwithstanding 
his heavy load, he is said to have kept up with the 
procession. 

It was a close call for many people. The wharf 
at the end of the barge was lined with spectators, 
and on the wharf was a small building containin; 
one hundred and fifty pounds of dynamite, whic 
in all probability would have exploded from the 
concussion had the bomb been fired above the 


water. ‘ 

One incident raised a laugh, even in so critical a 
moment. One of the superintendents of the work, 
when he saw the danger, quite “lost his head.” 
He was on the wharf. and ran about wringing his 

—y —_ erying, ““Where shall I 
8 


ier for 


Oh, where 


? 

?” And the place where he finally 
crouched was directly hind the warehouse 
containing the one hundred and fifty unds of 

angerous 


ynamite—unquestionably the most 
spot he could ave chosen. 


~ 
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Tame Pumas. 


The North American cougar, otherwise known 
as the catamount, the wildcat, the panther and 
the California or mountain-lion, does not take 
kindly to captivity and taming; but the South 
American representative of the species, the puma, 
enjoys the title among the Spanish-speaking 
people of “ el amigo del cristiano,” or friend of 
civilized man, and many cases are on record of 
its being made as tame as a domestic cat or dog. 
The people believe that not only will it, in its 
wild state, never attack man, but will defend 
him against other animals, and especially against 
jaguars. 

Don Felix d’Azara, a Spaniard who wrote a 
work on the natural history of Paraguay, and 
who Fe sagen nineteen years in my ay me 
for this work, cites many cases known him of 
the taming of pumas. A village priest had one 
which was raised from a cub, and which ran loose 
everywhere. The priest gave it to Azara, who 
ty Soe with " Azara, “and 

ie w every one,” says me: 
took eet delight in’ Heking the skin of the 
soprecs. On recotving an orange or any other 

ng, it handled it with its forepaws, playing with 
it as a cat plays with a mouse. It caught fowls— 
its one form of mischief—with the stra ms and 
cunning of a cat, not omitting the movement of 
the extremity of its tail. 

“I never saw it irritated. When rubbed or 
tickled, it lay down and purred like a cat. My 
negroes one day loosed it, and it followed them 
to the river, traversing the city without even 
meddling with the dogs in the street.” 
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COMPANION. 


quotes this case, and also that of a tame pone 
kept in Edinburgh, “which rejoices greatly in the 
company of those to whom it is accustomed, lies 
down on its back between their feet, and plays 
with the skirts of their garments entirely after 


the manner of a kitten.” 

This last animal once got loose in the streets of 
London, but allowed itself to be captured peace- 
ably by a policeman. 

r. Hudson, in his book, “A Naturalist in La 
Plata,” tells a remarkable story of the puma. A 
Gaucho, or native, was once forced by the a 
of his horse’s leg to lie out on the pampas a 
night. An hour after it became dark a puma 
came and sat down by him. By and by it left him 
for a long time, and the Gaucho at about midnight 
heard the roar of a jaguar. He gave himself u 
for lost, but presently he heard snarls and growls 
and the sharp ery of a puma, and knew that the 
two beasts were fighting. 

The jaguar returned several times, but the puma 
renewed the contest every time, until morning, 
when both beasts disappeared. 

This incident, instead of convincing the Gaucho 
of the bravery of the puma, seems to have led him 
to regard it as a creature which would allow itself 
ed by a man without resistance. Some 

tried to kill a puma with a 
knife, as if it were a sheep. The puma struck 
him a fierce blow on the head with his paw, which 
he had oceasion to remember all his life, and then 
made off. One might almost wish that it had 
pron , i a severer lesson for his ingratitude to 

S$ kind. 


* 





Bluebird. 


Cheerily, earth! Be glad and sing; 
Love is e; the year’s at the spring. 


Face of the sky on his azure wings, 
The warm brown earth on his homely breast; 
And, springing between them, in double birth 
Of the changeless sky and the changing earth, 
This voice of the spring’s first herald blest! 
O earth, be glad! The brown breast heaves. 

‘or Godis above! The wings upstart— 

this thy m e, by mortals heard: 

Since heaven an: h can touch in a bird, 
Perhaps they are never so far apart ? 


Cheerily, earth! Be glad and sing; 
Love is above ; the year’s at the pon 
Wo. J. LONG. 
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Punishing a Thief. 


A professional man in St. Louis, who was accus- 
tomed during the summer months to have his 
fruit sent to him by express from his farm in 
central Missouri, was much annoyed one season 
by the pilferings of baggagemen. No matter how 
carefully his choice peaches or pears were boxed, 
the packages were sure to be broken into and 
despoiled with a free hand. He stood the loss 
without a murmur for several weeks, when, having 
noticed that the boxes which came in express- 
car No. 37 were rather worse robbed than those 
shipped in other cars, he decided to mete out a 
little righteous retribution. 


In pursuance of his scheme, he wrote a letter 
of instruction to the manager of his farm, and 
patiently awaited events. 

Three or four days later he received a notifica- 
tion that an express package, addressed to him, 
was coming in car No. 37, and would reach the 
city about noon. He went to the station to meet 
the train, and when it came in, he took a position 
near the express-car and watched. 

He had not long to wait. A man whose head 
and face were swollen beyond recognition came 
to the door of the car. He was pulling after him 
in the most careful manner a box that bore marks 
of paving been opened and =e! nailed up 

in. ith a muttered eurse, he lowered the 
box to the truck waiting below to receive it. 

“Handle that mighty careful, Jim,” he said to 
the boy with the truck. “For all you know it 
| have —” 

“Sufferin’ Job!” interrupted the boy. ‘“What’s 
the matter, Swi ~ ba 

“Nothing,” shortly replied the baggageman. 
“Be mighty careful how you handle that package. 
That’s all I’ve got to say to you. Stand out oi 
the way; I’m going to throw this trunk.” 

The story soon leaked Following the 
instructions he had received, the mai r of the 
farm, by a little cautious night work, captured a 
hornet’s-nest, boxed it up, and shipped it on that 
particular day and in that particular car, in lieu 
of ~ peaches which the box was supposed to 
contain. 

Fruit-packages addressed to the professional 
man in question were never meddled with by that 
baggageman afterward. 


out. 


e 
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A Boy’s Hurrah. 


How a boy almost broke up a torchlight pro- 
cession nearly forty years ago was related recently 
by the boy himself, as his talk is reported by 
the New York Times. The incident occurred in 
1860. He was ten years old, and though living in 
Tennessee, was ardently in favor of Abraham 
Lincoln’s election to the presidency. The scene 
of his exploit was the Public Square in Nashville. 


It was the night of the greatest Bell and Everett 
demonstration of the campaign; there were said 
to ten thousand men in the parade, and the 
enthusiasm was unbounded. Tennessee was one 
of the three states that voted for Bell, you may 
remember. 

I stole off from my home in the country early 
that evening and wandered about the city, looking 
at the decorations and watching the preparations 
for the march. It was, perhaps, half an hour 
after the line of parade had begun to move that I 
found myself on the Public Square. And in the 
cheering crowds, most of whom were for John 

, but some of whom shouted for John C. 
Breckinridge, I was a very lonely little Lincoln 
n. 








The belief of the natives of South America that | ma 





the puma will defend a human being nst other 
wild animals is founded on the fact tin any 
region where two species of one genus inhabit the 
same country et are usually at enmity; and this 
being the case with the puma and the Jaguar, the 
— well-known indisposition to attack man, 
joined with its ferocity toward the F iy Aone easily 
creates the impression that it is defending the 
human being against the jaguar. 
A Spanish prveraee of Buenos Ayres once had 
a Spanish girl tied to a tree in a place infested by 
jaguars, as a punishment for visiting the Indians. 
t was supposed that she would be torn to — 
by the jaguars before morning. The next day, 
however, she was found unharmed, and she 
averred that a puma had sat yer all night, and 
kept the other beasts away. This was regarded 





by the ix 4 at the time as a miraculous interpo- | tru 
n 


sition e girl’s behalf. It would not be so 
regarded now. The yom, having no disposition 
to eat the girl himself, was simply playing the 
part of the dog in the manger. 

In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London there is preserved the skeleton of a 
| ~~ which was the property of Edmund Kean, 

he tragedian. This animal used to follow Kean 
loose in his garden and his house, and “was intro- 
duced to company” in his draw — 

The translator of Azara’s “Natural History” 





There was here and there a devoted adherent 
of Lincoln, but stern of face and silent of tongue, 
for the open advocacy of the Republican candidate 
there at that time was not conducive to longevity. 

It did not strike me as I s there that I was 
much of a worker for my man; I did not then 
know that there was no Lincoln electoral ticket 
in the state, and that no possible good could be 
wrought for him by adding to the general din. 

So when — one uttered a feeble cry 
for Stephen A. uglas I could not stand the 
pressure any longer. My man should not be the 
only one unrecognized that night! I had a 

air of lungs and my “Hurrah for Abraham 
incoln!” was easily heard. When I shouted out 
that defiance I dodged back from the curb and 
was quickly hidden in the crowd, for, to tell the 
ith, I did not know what might happen. 

The effect of my cry was all could | bave wished 
had I been bent on mischief instead of merely 
working off steam. The paraders left the line by 
the dozen, and made a rush for the sidewalk in 
search of the author of that seditious sentiment. 

For ten or fifteen minutes there was a scene of 
the greatest excitement and confusion as the men 
in uniform pushed their way through the crowds, 
even elbowing women rudely. Their search wa: 


vain, and at last the line of march was taken u 
again, in deference to the impatient queries an 
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demands of the thousands behind, who did not 
understand the cause of the delay. 

When order had been restored, a man whom I 
had noticed near me; and who alarmed me by 
following me rou the crowd, ee into my 
hand two silver half-dollar pieces and whispered 
in my ear, “Say again!’ 

I told him that it would not be prudent to do so 
ust then, but that I would venture on a repetition 
ater. And this I did, without waiting to see more 

of the result than an instant halt of those in line, 
who rushed in search of the “Amalgamationis'.” 
I set out for home, jingling my silver pieces, and 
with both sleeves stuffed with silent laughter. 


oo 
° 





Too Great a Sacrifice. 


“T’ll tell you how we can patch that tire.” The 
speaker was a young man. His companion was 
a@ young woman. They were taking a tandem 
ride in the country. The rear tire of the machine 
had received a puncture, and a hasty examination 
of the tool-bag revealed the fact that the repair 
“kit” had been left behind. 

For a moment the youth was in despair, but as 
he studied the situation his brow cleared. 
pe f you how we can patch it!” he repeated. 
“¥ e 7 
“It’s a simple operation. See this?’ 

He removed a yard of ribbon from the front 
handle bar. 

“Yes, I see it. You don’t think you can mend a 
puncture with that, do you?” asked the inered- 





rl. 
ell, I should remark. You’re chewing a 
piece of gum, aren’t you?” 

s 


“Well,” and he brushed the dust from the 
punctured spot, “you put that chunk of gum 
right here, over that tiny hole, I wind this ribbon 
tightly around the whole business as many times 
as it will go, tie it on top of the rim, inflate the 
tire, we get on again, and finish our ride, just as 
if nothing had happened. See?’ 

There was an ominous silence. 

It was broken at last by the pay woman. 

“This is the only piece of gum ’ve got,” she 
said, in a constrained voice. ‘We'll walk home.” 

This they did—and not another word was 


spoken. 
MDistance six miles. 
The hapless young man had asked altogether 
much. 





~ 
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The Biggest Snake. 


The New York Tribune prints a timely and 
interesting paragraph about the length of snakes 
—a subject concerning which “intelligent eye- 
witnesses,” as well as imaginative pictures, have 
borne much exaggerated testimony. There are 
states of mind in which things look many times 
bigger than they are. So much is known to all 
who have ever been seriously frightened. 


The python twenty feet in length that died in 
the reptile house of the London Zoélogical Society 
last month, a brief account of which was given in 
the Companion last month; was the largest 
reptile ever confined there. There is a general 
impression that pythons reach a length of forty 
feet or more, an absurdity made manifest when 
the authorities assert that the female Indian 
python* still in the gardens, and but a trifle over 
eighteen feet long, is the longest snake in cap- 
tivity of which there is any record. 

General impressions as to the length of these 

eat reptiles are due to the absurd pictures that 
‘ormerly decorated goegregnies and other text- 
books, showing a picture of a oy in the act of 
erus' and swallowing an Indian buffalo. 

The London python, which was a real instead 
of a fabulous reptile, was obtained in Malacca 
and was presented to the society by Doctor Hamp- 
shire on August 29, 1876, and had, therefore, lived 
rather more than twenty yeere in England. 

It sometimes swallowed four or five ducks at 
one meal. Its food was offered to it once a week, 
but it sometimes refused to eat for a month to- 
——- The specimen will be mounted for the 

ring Museum. 


e 
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What Was the Song? 


The musician can scarcely conceive how it is 
possible for a human being to be so devoid of 
musical ear as not to know one tune from another, 
but instances of such deficiency are exceedingly 
common. Answers cites an amusing example. 


Two sailors, returned from a long voyage, 
strolled into a public house near the docks. 
Above the rumble of the traffic in the street could 
be heard at intervals the loud, unmusigal voice of 
a hueckster. After listening intently for a minute 
one of the sailors turned to his companion and 


said: 
“Eh, Jack, lad; it’s a long time since we heard 
that song.” 


“What feng ta 

“The one t fellow’s singing in the street— 
‘The Light of Other Days.’ ” 

“Stow it!” ejaculated the other. gee), “That 
fellow aint singing ‘The Light of Other Days’ at 
all,man. I’ve n listening to him. He’s a-piping 
‘The Banks of Allan Water.’ ” , 

h sailor was certain he was right, and with 
characteristic contempt for money, a wager was 
made—a month’s wages depending on the result. 

“Here, Tommy!” called out one of the men to 
the little son of the landlord, “run out and get to 
know what that fellow’s singing.” 

Tommy departed on his errand, which did not 
take many minutes. 

“Well,” demanded Jack, when the youngster 
returned, “which of us is right?’ « 

“Nayther of ye,’ replied Tommy, inning. 
“The feller’s not singing. He’s hawking fly- 
papers!” 








oo _____ 


Too Personal. 


A singular dilemma in which a young Washing- 
ton lady recently found herself is described by 
the Post of that city. The young lady, it should 
be premised, is a member of a certain patriotic 
society, which lately held an “open meeting.” 


The woman who had the affair in charge notified 
each member of the toast she would be expected 
to respond to ten days or so before the meeting. 
To one young woman, whom, as it happened, she 
o not now personally, she sent the toast, “Our 

ag. 

The young woman received it, and at once went 
to call on the head of the society, in a state of 
eat distress. She omety could not respond to 

e toast, she said. She didn’t know whether 4 
joke was intended, but she had been chaffed 
unmercifully about it already, and wouldn’t £0 
near the os if she were to be called on to 
speak on that subject. . 

“Why, what on earth is wrong with that senti- 
ment?” asked the head of the society. 

The rotey youns woman hesitated. She blushed. 

“Well,” she said, “‘you see I’m going to marry 4 
man named Flagg.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Anyhow, we’re even!” said Charlie Beach, | bowl; another, a boy who wore a tiny bell tied 
exultingly. ‘You can’t guess me, and I said you | with a ribbon to his buttonhole; and lastly, 





| couldn’t.”” | George and Lou Castelow, who said that they 
He sat in a chair by the window, rocking | represented one name. The boy stood with a 
vigorously. watering-pot over his sister’s head, and all were | 
“Why don’t you keep still a minute?” asked} | puzzled by the laughing pair. These Lucy was | 
one. “You make me fairly dizzy.” | forced to give up although she had hoped to guess 
CHILDREN'S PAGE aun. po -g a tae iy rm ‘them a They a a Waterloo, and NUTS TO CRACK 
— rock — Little ” ran Lucy’s | Cochin-China (coach in china 
Pj Ss G ay Post | thoughts; but the name didn’t fit. What could | Lucy announced her own name to be Russia ep, Semtes, Pusgtes, Ste. 
Polly Pierpont’s Geography Party. | it he> “I have it!” declared she, with a satisfied | | (rusher). 1. 
On a certain day in March lessons went badly nod, and Rockaway Beach went down on her “Humph,” said Charlie Beach, “I should think BICYCLE PUZZLE. 
in room No. 8 of the South school. Nothing | tablet. | you were a ‘rusher,’ to guess all those names!” | w eh = oe quan et shaven. a 
saved the room from utter disgrace but Lucy| “Don’t believe it’s right!” cried Charlie, trying | | And every one else was of Charlie’s mind. One cold winter evening an aged man was 


Betts’s perfect recitation in geography. The | to see what Lucy had written. 


“hee : : * . | trudging along a country road. He walked with 
The first prize was a portfolio of photographs, |. siow ——. and his —— was old and bent. He 


cause of all this was Polly Pierpont’s “G eography | But Lucy protested, and the others agreed it | twelve studies of child life, and Lucy received it | came to a’small stream, and after ¢ rossing & 


Party,” to be given in the evening, 
for every head was so full of the 
affair that little space was left for 
anything else. 

“You won’t guess me to-night,” 
called Charlie Beach to Lucy, 
after school, “not even if you turn 
into a geography! I have some- 
thing fine!” 

Luey smiled good-naturedly, and 
said only, “We'll see!” 

Each guest was to represent 
some geographical name, and there 
were to be two prizes—for the best 
and for the poorest guesser. Lucy 
Betts had resolved to win the first 
prize, and this was the reason for 
her late studiousness. 

Luey arrived early at Polly’s 
house. At the parlor door she 
was given a pretty little tablet and 
an ivory and gold pencil, which 
she was to use in writing the 
names of characters as she guessed 
them. Inside the room was a 
chattering, laughing group, and 
Lucy soon discovered that all were 
endeavoring to find out the name 
their hostess had chosen. 

Polly held a pretty china bowl, 
and when she lifted the cover 
Lucy saw the picture of a hand- 
some carriage drawn by four 
horses. Then the lid was clapped 
down, amid the laughter of the 
other guests. 

Lucy laughed, too; but she was 
puzzled. What could Polly’s name 
be! Nobody had yet guessed it. 

At this minute a boy walked in 
pushing a doll-carriage, and with 
little screams of delight, several 
pencils wrote at once Wheeling. 
Jt was the first name on Lucy’s 
list. 

Then came Bessie Cortis carry- 
ing an atomizer, and generously 
spraying every one with a delicious 
perfume. After a little thought, 
Cologne went down on Lucy’s 
book. 

Florence Evans as Florence was 
easy; so was Emily Price, who 
represented Leghorn in a wide- 
brimmed Leghorn hat. A girl 
who carried a small jar containing 
one cranberry floating on water 
made them laugh; but Lucy soon 
guessed Waterbury. 

“Haven’t you any name?” asked 
some one. 

Lucy looked up in surprise. 

“I forgot myself!” she cried, 
and darting across the room she 
whirled in and out among the little 
groups in a way that made every- 
body look after her in amazement. 
What could be the matter with 
Lucey Betts! Then Lucy sat 
down, and quietly resumed writ- 
ing. 

Much merriment followed this 
little diversion ; but nobody guessed 
Luey’s name. Meantime her 
thoughts and pencil were busy. 

A girl who kept doubling a 
large sheet of paper suggested the 
city of Dublin. A boy who wore 
a bit of old, dry wood on the lapel 
of his coat represented Deadwood. 
One girl with a book was Reading. 
Another who carried a bunch of 
white grapes, offering each a taste, 
was Malaga; and her sister, who 
wore a necklace of beans, was 
Lima. A boy with a long switch 
was Long Branch; and two little 


— he saw a bright —— in the 
window of an inn. He drew near 
and entered the —— room. The 
innkeeper — kindly and said, 





‘Welcome, sir. Do Ae come to 
— your goods?” Nay, nay, 
answered the old man, “I but seek 
—— for the night. Ihave travelled 
a weary way through —— and fen, 
and my journey has been long 
enough to —— even a heartier man 
than I.” The innkeeper called his 
daughter Katherine. ““——,” said 
he, “prepare a good supper for this 
ruest; lay a —— and give him a 
<nife and ——; cut him a slice from 
the —— of mutton or the —— of 
beef that is in the larder, and 
afte rw ard bring him some w ine and 
— he young girl, who was a 
housewifely creature, was seated 
at her ——, and did not wish to 
—— —. Whereupon her father 
spoke to her so sharply that she 





BY 
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made a —— and prepared the sup- 
Mr. Hezekiah Hinkle ver for the old man, who being ve ~ 
Saw a patient Periwinkle — ry, at once began to - his 
With a Kodak, sitting idly by a rill. ; 2. 
Feeling a desire awaken BEHEADINGS. 
For to have his picture taken Behead a part of a wagon and 
eave a part of the foot. 
Mr. Hezekiah Hinkle stood stock-still. Behead @ foreigner ond leave 6 
egal claim. 
Behead an officer's we apon and 
1, RERUNS Canes wichend pert of s Areplace and 
2 lace an 
Felt his brow begin to wrinkle, leave dry land . 
And his pose assume a sad and solemn m., . ain fohabitant of an isle 
style; . ~s ~ contracted and leave a 
yarbed weapon. 
But the Periwinkle trusted, Behead ta adorn and leave the 
As the focus he adjusted, descendants of a common ancestor. 
Behead a piece of furniture and 
That his customer would kindly try leave to have ability. i 
to smile. ehead a tropical fruit and leave 
to ramble. 
~~ Ja, dainty and leave frozen 
water. 


_ The beheaded letters spell an 
important city in our country. 


3. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 


Higher I hang than apple or peach, 
Far and away beyond your reach; 
But if you are not up to me, you 
know, 
Your friends will consider you 
dreadfully slow. 
II. 
We are little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features; 
One of us in glass is set, 
One of us you'll find in jet, 
Another you may see in tin, 
And a fourth a box within. 
If the fifth you should pursue, 
It can never fly from you. 


Mr. Hezekiah Hinkle 
Feit his eyes begin to twinkle, 
And his mouth took on a broad and open grin ; 
Said the Periwinkle, sadly, 
“‘lf you stretch your jaw so madly, 
| fear perhaps that I shall tumble in.” 





Mr. Hezekiah Hinkle 
Felt his hair begin to crinkle, 


As it rose up on his forehead in affright; Mr. Hezekiah Hinkle 4. 
Though his comrade spoke so mildly, Said, “1 fear it’s going to sprinkle, CHARADES. 

Mr. Hinkle wondered wildly, And really for a storm I’m not prepared.” - 2 Be 

H h Id this di d ful My first a saddle oft mex need ; 
ow he could escape this dire and awfu Then without a further warning Though ‘tis a robber with no steed. 
” next a maid ma rim and cur 
plight. He politely said, ‘“Good morning, Yet through it wate ers rush and 

whir 
And the patient Periwinkle stood and Mi ~ protects rein fies ond 
stared. friend is; 
A dungeon or a gate defends. 
Il. 


My first oft marks the hour of 
nig 

Ere darkness turns to morning 
light; 


ight; 
Yet ’tis a bird of sudden flight, 
Of dusky hue and keenest sight. 
My next in bays and rivers found, 
Sends many noble ships aground. 
When formed of pure and solid 
gold, 
’Tis coveted by young and old. 
My whole is made both strong and 
Straight, 
And moves with ease the greatest 
weight. 
Il. 

A man and his wife could not agree, 
He said she was first too often; 
The relatives all took lasts, you see, 

And didn’t try matters to soften. 
“I'll take one last of the house,” 
said she, 
“And you may take the other.’ 
“All Bs og you take the whole,’ 


‘And end this useless bother. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 
NoTe.— Owing to an inadver- 











tence, No. 25 of the Book-Title 
Puzzle Jan. 20th, was File No. 13. 
It should have been File 113. 


girls, each holding the other by turn, were! was unfair, till Charlie, with a wry face, was | amid the congratulations of the little crowd. | calltace lease emuas Bars Tag RY i 
Lapland. forced to desist. |The second, a small box of confections, was | (mantle), cellar (se “® beam, sash, locks, panel, 
Dorothy Nichols came in shivering. Every one was interested in Lucy’s list, for it awarded to “Rockaway Beach,” as they fell to | stairs (stares), railing, attic, post, lime. 
“O.0-0-h!”” she said. was plain that she would bear off the first | calling him. 2. Inherit—in her it. Heat her—heather. Cat 
“Is it cold?” asked Polly. “I’ll have more | prize. | “Ah,” said he, with a characteristic grin, Le Se. — At one—atone. 


heat turned on.” 


“Have you guessed me?” inquired Harry | “lucky I didn’t study up! See what I should 


But Dorothy held her back, laughing. Cornwall. | have missed !”” Emma C. Down. 3. ot vee 
“O-0-0-h!”’ she said again, and then they knew No, Lucey had not guessed Harry, but now she Where devotees may pray, 
that she was only acting. | bent all her energies toward that end. He stood, | Se His dep _ 
Luey’s study of the last week helped her in| with folded arms, upon a large sheet of paper | , My orisons I'll say 
this emergency. While the rest were thinking | on which were printed the two words, “The| A LITTLE girl was sent out with some crumbs | My L Lhe 
and scowling, she wrote Chili. But she did not Hudson. * Suddenly Lucy laughed, and saying, | for the chickens, and when she came in she | My votive offerings lay. 
again forget her own part. Every few minutes |‘ That is capital!’”’ wrote Cornwall -on-the- | asked her mamma if she knew “how old the gate) 1. 8, cape—escape. 2. C ap, rye, corn— Capri- 
she would make a rapid tour of the parlors, and | Hudson. |to the chicken-yard is.” “No,” said mamma. corn. 3. Cue ( (queue), baa—Cuba. ° 4. Key, stone— 


then go back to her task of guessing characters. | 
Nobody could think of Lucy’s name. 





There were now only three which Lucy had | “I do,” was the pleased reply, “it is just four | keystone. 5. Car, neigh, shun—earnation. 
| not guessed; one was Polly, with her little china | years old, for it is just as high as I am!” | §. Post, man—postman. 








A GREAT STRIKE ENDED.—'The strike and 
lockout in the English engineering trades, which 
began July 13th of last year, has ended, and the 
men went back to work January 31st. The 
strike involved the question of an eight-hour day 
and also that of the management of the shops, 
and on both points the men were defeated. It 
is estimated that the strike caused a loss of ten 
million dollars in wages, and a distribution of 
two million dollars in relief, but no accurate 
estimate can be made of the loss to employers. 

THe SENATE AND Sitver.—The silver 
question has been under discussion in Congress 
in connection with a resolution offered by Senator 
Teller, which declared that the 
bonds of the United States might 
be paid in silver dollars, at the 








that the restoration to coinage of | 
‘ such dollars as a legal tender in | 

’ payment of said bonds would not | 
X y be in violation of the public faith. 
senator Tevcer. After several days of debate, the | 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 47 to 32, 
with ten senators paired. With 
the single exception of Senator 
Caffery of Louisiana, all of the 
Democrats voted with the Popu- 
list and silver Republican sén- 
ators for the resolution; also 
Senators Chandler of New 
Hampshire, Pritchard of North { ‘! 
Carolina, Carter of Montana, senator carrery. 
Clark and Warren of Wyoming, Wolcott of 
Colorado and Shoup of Idaho. The other 
Republican senators voted against the resolution. 








AMENDMENTS DEFEATED.—An amendment 
to the resolution, offered by Senator Nelson, 
declaring it to be the duty of the government to 
maintain the parity in value of its gold and silver 
money; another offered by Senator Lodge, 
declaring that all the bonds of the United States 
should be paid “in gold coin or 
its equivalent;” one offered by 
Senator Quay, that the bonds 
should be paid in “the money 
that is the highest money in the 
7 world;” one offered by Senator 

tA a Hoar, declaring that under no 

circumstances should the bonds be 
paid in depreciated currency or 
“in any other money than the best in the world ;” 
and one offered by Senator Foraker, embodying 
the substance of the financial plank of the last 
Republican national platform were defeated by 
majorities ranging from 5 to 16; and an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Caffery giving the 
creditor the option between silver and gold was 
tabled without a yea and nay vote, 

THE RESOLUTION REJECTED.—The House 
of Representatives, after a brief debate, rejected 
the resolution by a vote of 132 yeas to 182 nays, 
an adverse majority of 50. The vote was very 
nearly a party division. Only one Republican, 
Mr. Linney of North Carolina, voted for the 
resolution, and Mr. White of the same state 
declined to vote. Two Democrats, Mr. McAleer 
of Pennsylvania and Mr. Elliott of South 
Carolina, voted against the resolution; all the 
other Democrats and all the Populists voted for it. 

AN OLD PRoposITION REVIVED. — The 
Teller resolution is identical with one adopted 
by the Senate January 16, 1878, by a majority of 
23, and afterward adopted by the House by a 
majority of 110. The Teller resolution was in 
form Only an expression of opinion, and could in 
no case have had any legislative effect. 





SENATOR LODGE. 


No New States AT PRESENT.—The com- 
mittee on territories of the House of Represen- 
tatives by a vote of eight to three has rejected 
the bills for the admission of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma as states. This is inter- 
preted as meaning that no new states will be 
admitted at the present session of Congress. 

A SIGN oF IMPROVED BustNess.—The 
issues of postage-stamps by the government are, 
to some extent, a barometer of business condi- 
tions, for in times of business depression the 
sales of stamps fall off, and when business is 
good, they increase. It is therefore a sign of 
improving business that the issues of postage- 
stamps for the quarter ending with December 
were larger than for any previous quarter on 
record. For the second half of the calendar year 
* 1897 the sales of stamps increased nearly 
$4,000,000 over the second half of 1896, a gain 
of more than ten per cent. 

Recent DEATHS.—Among well-known per- 
sons whose deaths have recently occurred are 
Dr. Henry George Liddell, formerly dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and principal author of 
a widely-used Greek lexicon; Harris M. Plaisted, 
ex-Governor of Maine; and Daniel Lawrence 
Braine, retired rear-admiral of the navy, who 
served through the Mexican and Civil Wars. 
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THE YOUTH'S 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


| mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ade. 








10 STAMPS, Album and List FREE!!! Agts. wtd.50s. 
af i STEGMA NN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


N ed to li 
BAD LEGS Mate Good. setssaiicerer 
len limbs quickly cured y 


using our Elastic Goods. RB. B. Collins & Co., Brooklyn, N. 


STUDY We instruct by correspondence. De- 


yote your evenings to study anid we 
MEDICINE comes cas; to, you. You capnot af 
AT HOME. dress for pertoulas National pee 


STAMPS 500 fine mixed,A ustralian,etc.,10e. ; 
105 varieties,Siam,ete.,and nice Al- 
bum, 10c. ; 15 unused, 10c. ; 80 U.S., 10e. ; 12 Afri- 
€a,l0c. ; 16Asia, 10c. ; 15Oceanica, 10c. New illus. 
list free. Large stock, low prices. Special terms 
toagts., 











: 50% com. Of Vincont, Chatham, N.Y. 
° ‘Turkey Ked on Votton or a 
You Dye ires="= 
o ing made to look like an, Be 
30 minuteszes.2sbu 
Anee them send 4%. for 6 packages or 10c. for one any color. Big pay agents 
FRENCH DYE CO., Box 340, VASSAR, MICH. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WOR 
Boys and Girls can get a_Nickel- 

: Plated Watch, also achain and Charm, 

(tie a) for selling 1 doz. Packages of Bluine 

3 : at 10 cents each. Send your full ad- 

ess by return mail and we will 
forward the Bluine, post-paid, and a 
large Premium List. No money required. 


BLUINE COMPANY, 
Box 105, Concord Junc., Mass. 














Bicycle and Photo. Novelties. 


COMPANION. 
low prices, 100-page cata. FREE 


ELECTRICAL Givi situs 
= Print “8v,,Cards 


Circulars, or newspaper. 












See 

| > ’ pe se! easy, 
| J \ b):.| ss ioney a S also big profits at 
‘a tainp fora 


= printing for others. 
catalog, presses, type, to factory, 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 


LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 
Young men and women wanted. Address, 
FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 
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Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are Imitations. 
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A Garden atmost Free. 








dine Vegetables 22 Flowers 
2O pikts.iws ines 20 Ce PO 


t. Radish, mxd.100seeds , 1 pkt.Searlet P- 
t. Lettuce, Beauty ..100s. 


z 


ber 
pkt. Tomato, Beefsteak 50s. 
pkt. Pampkin, Giant. . 30s. 
pkt. Herbs, mixed... 125s. 
Our big Bargain Catalogue is just a little bit better 
“9 than some others. The illustrations are true to na- 
ture, the cover a work of Art. We mailit free with 
every order. 50,000-ft. of greenh ouses devoted to New 
Cannas, Roses, Carnations, etc. We sell most kinds of 
seeds at 3 cts.per pkt—half the price of others. Mar- 
ket Gardeners will find the NewPaul Rose Musk Melon 
the most valuable novelty since we introduced the 
Osage. Write today ,eastor west; prompt service from 
Chicago or New York. We surely save you money. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
Chicago, 84-86 Randolph St. NEW YORK,14 BarclaySt. 
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Thirty-Five Hundred Illustrations. 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


There are fourteen million pupils in our public schools. Out of every hundred of these pupils ninety- 
three will leave school before sixteen years of age. They will be obliged to begin the battle of life with a 
limited education. If young people will form the habit of referring to a good encyclopedia and studying for 
the purpose of self-improvement, they can have the satisfaction of knowing that in matters of general 
intelligence they may outstrip many of their companions who have had the advantages of a college course. 
Said a blacksmith to a friend: “I purchased a set of encyclopedias for my boys. Every one of them will 
have to go to work early. I want them to get all the learning they can and sol got the encyclopedia for 
them.” Every family ought to have a good encyclopedia. The New Companion is one of the best. It is 
up to date and the contents are arranged for easy reference. 

Within the covers of these four volumes there are 8,000,000 words, which treat upon 60,000 topics. The 
size of each volume is eight by eleven inches, by two thick. We offer the Set for sale for $16.00, express 
charges to be paid by the receiver. 


Sixty Thousand Topics. Eight Million Words. 








THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AS A GIFT. 


Thousands of Companion subscribers have secured gold watches as a gift. We think there are many 
thousands of Companion subscribers who would appreciate an encyclopedia like the New Companion and 
who would like to obtain a Set. ; 

So positive of this are we that we have had a special and large edition published for this purpose. 
Teachers, Ministers, Lawyers, Doctors, Business Men, Farmers, Mechanics, Laborers, in fact every man 
and woman, ought to have a Set of this up-to-date Encyclopedia. We have made it possible for every 
Companion subscriber to own a Set. No such liberal offer has been made by us in past years. 

__ This magnificent work has been prepared under the direction of John Clark Ridpath, LL.D., author of 
Ridpath’s History of the United States, assisted by a large corps of editors and over one hundred writers on 
special subjects. The Set is beautifully printed and strongly bound in cloth and contains 3,300 pages. It 
has numerous appendixes, invaluable for reference in all departments of industrial life, with the pronun- 
ciation and orthography conformed to Webster’s International Dictionary. It also contains 3,500 illustrations 
and 300 maps and charts, the latter delineating every portion of the known world, the work thus including 
a complete and indexed atlas of the globe. Size of each Volume, 8x 11 inches. 


OUR GREAT OFFER Any Companion subscriber who will send us six new subscriptions before 
¢ July 1, 1898, will be entitied to the regular premiums offered for six new 
subscriptions, and in addition wifl be given a Set of the New Companion Encyclopedia. The books are to be sent 


by freight or express, charges to be paid by the receiver. Shi tion: page 
494 of the October Premium List. ee ee ee ugh 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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ErFect OF X-RAYS ON PLANTS.—Very 
interesting experiments have recently been made | ted Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 


at Cornell University by Professor Atkinson on | 
the effect of the X-rays on growing plants and | 


seedlings. So much has been said of the inju-| 


rious effect of these rays on the human body, 
when exposed to them for photographic purposes, | 


that Professor Atkinson was prepared to see his | 


plants seriously injured in the experiments ; but | 
the results showed that even delicate seedlings, 
after an exposure to the rays of many hours, 
were entirely unharmed. Sensitive plants, like 
the mimosa, exhibited the same indifference. 
Among the photographs showing the interior 
structure of plants were pictures of the seeds of 
hickory-nuts, almonds and peanuts taken through 
the unbroken shells, and of peas and beans still 
enclosed within the pods. 

NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND MILEs A Day. 
This, according to the recent calculations of 
Prof. J. C. Kapteyn of Amsterdam, is the 
velocity with which the sun and its planets are 
speeding through space in a northerly direction. 
The brightest star in that part of the heavens 
toward which we are going is the brilliant Vega 
in the constellation Lyra, a sun unquestionably 
much greater than ours. Every year, by Pro- 
fessor Kapteyn’s estimate, we draw some three 
hundred million miles nearer to that star. 


A TEen-Hour Day.—There is a proposition, 
especially favored in France, to divide the entire 
day into ten hours instead of twenty-four. The 
scientific journal, La Nature, gives an illustra- 
tion of a double-faced watch by means of which, 
it says, the general public could 
gradually accustom itself to 
the change. Both faces can be 
set by a single motion of the 
stem-winder. On the ordinary 


revolutions in twenty-four 
hours, while on the decimal 
face it makes one revolution in 
ten hours. The decimal face 
has no second hand, but in decimal watches of 
great precision second-hands are provided which 





indicate one-hundred-thousandths of a day. | 
These are shorter than ordinary seconds. The | 


cut shows one side of the watch. The other 
face is the ordinary watch-face. 

THE TALLEST OBELISK.—A single stone 
115 feet long, 10 feet square at one end and 4 
feet square at the other, las been successfully 
cut from the sandstone quarries at Houghton 
Point, Wisconsin. It is supposed to be the 
longest monolith ever quarried. 

RAISING DRAWBRIDGES FOR REPAIRS.— 
A turning draw-span of a bridge in Chicago was 
most ingeniously raised for repairs. Itis carried 


by rollers or wheels arranged in a circle and | 


working on a circular track over the central 
pier. Iron wedges, slightly curved to conform 
to the circle of the track, were placed back of the 
rollers. The draw was turned by the regular 
machinery, and rolled up the wedges, rising 
about half an inch. Other wedges were placed 
oppositely, facing, and the bridge was turned 
back, and rolling up on the new wedges, raised 
itself about half an inch more. The total rise of 
an inch or so was enough to enable the sie 
replacement of parts to be effected. 

FouRTEEN THOUSAND ISLANDs. — The} 
Maldive Archipelago, lying in the Indian Ocean, 
several hundred miles southwest of the south- | 
ern point of Hindostan, although containing 
inhabitants, does not wantin see visitors 
from the civilized world. 
Such a visitor has re- 
cently described these 
islands in an Austrian 
geographical periodical. 
They number, it appears, 
not less than 14,000, and 
are all composed of coral 
rock. Few of them rise 
more than seven or eight 
feet above sea-level, 
although they contain 
cocoanut palms and other forms of vegetation. 
Hundreds of little islands, ranged round in a 
circle, with narrow and shallow channels between, 
form atolls, or rings, having quiet water within. 
Occasionally an individual island is found in the 








form of a ring, with a smooth lake enclosed in its | 


coral embrace. 


ALUMINUM CooKING UTENSILS.—Recent 
experiments show that aluminum is a safe metal 
for cooking utensils. Some slight corrosion 
fakes place, but it soon ceases, as an insoluble 
coating seems to form on the metal which pro- 
tects it. This is analogous to protective deposits 
on iron boiler plates and on lead water- -pipes, 
Which are often produced by water containing 
Salts. It is announced that nearly all the utensils 
carried by soldiers of the French army on the 
march will be made hereafter of aluminum. 
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| bloom all summer. 
From a packet of seed one will get Roses | 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow!- 
edged the purest and best. (Ade. 
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ae, es Figure Music. Two pieces 


ught, without 
Guitar Figure Music 12¢c. Send stamp for Big Illustra- 












$10 CASH (100 Egg Size) ON TRIAL $11. “2 batches 
from $10 machine, 86 and 99 chicks from 100 eggs each.” Mrs. 
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ticon Exhibitions pay well. Small 
capital needed. 250-page catalogue 
ae and lowest prices of 


eve: ing necessary, FREE, 
Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
le your evenings and spare time 
at Sian tostudy; we instruct by corres- 
STUDY vondence: You cannot afford to accept the 
proposition of agether. ¥ yd school, until you 
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get on DiRNAP On dress for particulars 
IANAPOLIS. ‘COLLEGE OF 
i Street, INDI raed "IND. 


Don’t LET IT BE SAID OF YOU, 
“ See that Hump,” BUT USE 

THE GAMBLE SHOULDER-BRACE. 
Corrects stooping and and A Rives f es freedom to 
the lungs NGS 

keep the oars in Metts =. ~ Are 
easy to wear. By mail, prepaid (any 

size), men, women ‘and children, 
} \ Ss 50. Spe ecial brace, heaviersteels, 














nd at once for samples, 
Bron, Box $1.50, e first order 
received reserves agency right 
for your locality. 

Give snug chest measure over vest. 


GAMBLE SHOULDER-BRACE CO., 829 Reaper Block, Chicago 


DOoOMINOLA 


sot all Home Card Games § 9 FUN for young 


4 7 A orice 
Oc. post-paid. DOMINOLA CO., 17E Chicago. 


privilege to examine at ion 
~ wholesale prices. Guar- 
as represented or 
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A PERFECT BICYCLE a 


Many new features. Fine 2 2% ng 
lense. Colored side lights. Adjustable rigid 
k. Perfect ven a big lig 
Burns kerosene. Not affected by wind or rough 
roads. Beautifully finished in nickel. bo 
anteed, Sent express paid for m2. 00 if your 


— hasn’t it. ¢ aE 00. Dep FRE <~™ . 
P. BRECKENRIDGE L, TOLEDO, 


in. magnif. 

















P. Vollrath, Lockport, Ill. Send 4c for No. 48 catalogue of 
Co., Springfiel | 


Magic Lantern and Stereop- | 


CaSH BUYERS’ UNION, 153 W. Van Buren Sit ZTCHICAGO | 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and in sue quantity that a plant looks like’ a 

uquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. 
of various colors — white, pink, crimson, etc.,—no two 
alike, and mostly ~~ double and very sweet. 
20c. per pkt., 3 pkts. 


‘or 50c, — or for 5 ve will sen: 

1 pkt. New Multifiora Roses. All colors 

1 “ Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 

1 “ Cupid Dwarf Sweet Pea. real gem. 

1 “ Verbena, Giant White Scentec 

lee Straw Largest, finest. berry. 

1 bulb Double-flowered Puberous Begonia. 

1 “ Fancy Gloxinia. tra 

1 * Gian Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 

2 “ 1 Spotted Calla ily, ont ia. 

| 6 “ Fancy Gladiolus ii different colors. 
38 nm 160-page Color Plate te Catalogne & Ase Our 
‘e Color Pla al e a 
TH AYELO ER rm xine for a 


your illustrated — colored ee aoe mon h — devoted 
to Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50, but for trial 
All the above for 40c. post-paid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Fiower. gna Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
w Fruits, is ‘the finest ever issued ; pro- 
fusely illustrated. 12M cent L e Colo 
Plates, 160 pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or EE to any 
who expect to send us an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, NewYork. 





COMPANION. 


To close out our stock we send by mail 
M USIC ::. 70 pieces, full sheet music size, @ 


rts complete, all for 4 lots 


Hsin ‘IN 
00 Song: = Ah Music, 5 ce 
e L. ana Lathasooy 889 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





r By eclling 50 Ibs. "BAKER’ ~ TEAS, 

Etec. ; 25 lbs. Silver Watch and Chain; | 
7Ibs. * Nie kel Watch ; 10 Ibs. Camera. Gold 
Ring or pair Lace Curtains ; 13 Ibs. s. Toilet 
Set; 25 Ibs. Tea Set, Banquet aa Man- 
dolin or Guitar ; 60 Ibs. up fora 3le sycle 


Gent propeid. ae a a fe ete. 


Baker (Dept. 
renee ma ae 6 


==> SWEET PEAS 


Garden of 
the best 

We will send one-quarter ound to any 
address, post-paid, for TEN CENTS in stamps. 


named va- 
rieties of 
Hillside Nurseries, Somerville, Mass. 
ee ee et ee ee ee 
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ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all | 
others,is cup shape, withself- 

adjusting Ballin center,adaptsitself 

toall In'the cup Dre body while the 

n the Cup presses back the 

nes. person does with the 
finger. with light pressure the Hernia is held se- 
curely day and night,and a radical cure certain. Itis 
easy,durableand cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
'C.H. EGGLESTON & CO.,1202 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. | 















The twenty-ninth edition of 
the New Guide to Rose 
Culture, the leading Rose 
Catalogue of America, will be 
sent free. on request. This 
Standard bandb or ros y 
and rose-growers is an easy cule to 

owing the easiest roses grown— 

. d& O. Reses—and all other te. 
sirable flowers. Also a sam- 














‘$5 


STAM 100 dige re x. genuine, Peru,Mex- 
ico, Cuba, ay ing y, Egypt. etc. 
with small Album, only Se. Fine stamps 
on approval at i. gents wanted. 
80 pp. Price List Free! Established 1885. 
| STAD YDARD STAMP * CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


2500 BICYCLES om mano. 


THAT's TOO MANY. 

We must close out our immense 
stock of 97 models, including nearly 
100 different makes, at prices which 
will sell them now to make room for 


NEw 









98 stock. You can make big money 
helping us. Second-hand wheels, $5.00 
to $20.00. New ’97 models, $15.00 to #35. —~ 


Agents wanted. Wheels shipped subject to full 

amination. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for con- 

| fide atel offer to the old reliable Bicycle 'House. 
ROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO. (Dept. @), CHICAGO, ILL, 


= oy 5 BUSINESS 


keeping, Business Forms, Pen- 
; 









manship, Com’! Law, Letter 
Writing, Arithmetic, Short- 
hand, ete. Gosonenty by ‘MAIL at i> 


dorsed. It will pay you. 


it. Catalog frees aavant “& STRATTON. 
Trial lesson 10c..0201 College Bldg ,Buffalo,N.Y. 
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‘Collars and Cuffs. 


LOOK WELL—FEEL WELL—WEAR WELL. 


Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike, not to be 
washed ; when soile od, reverse, wear again, then discard, 


10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 











Solid Qak Desk 


5 ft. 2in. high, 2 ft. 6in. wide. 


Just go among your friends and 
neighbors and take orders for 























Fo! 8 Teas, Spices, owder, | 
Coffees, , Etc. 30 Ibs. | 
for this OAK DES ; 80 lbs. for | 


Camera and outfit ; 16 ibe Banquet 
Lamp complete. and over 1000ther 
Premiums Illustrated in our Ln 
Catalogue, sent by jail on recei 
of your name and ad > 
few the goods and allow you time 
todeliver goods to your customers 
none sors, us payment. 
WE PAY THE EXPRE 88. 


| 
| 











$34.50--'98 MODELS 


ie as agente sel! for We have no 

ut sel! direct to the rider » FT 
“ Soe agents’ profits. elegan 

V+ EVERY 


finish, 
AOME GU. AINST AGOIDENTS 
as well as DEFE 


Weship anywhere with privilege of examina- 


tion, pay express charges both ways and refund 


money if not as represented. Send for Catalogue. | 
é ACME CYCLE CO., 122 Main St., Elkhart, Ind. 
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EARN pio” 232!"*: 
MANDOLIN: 


GUITAR, VIOLIN or BANJO, 
by distributing samples and sel ing 
a few dollars’ worth of our - 4 
Perfumery, Flavering Extracts 
Toilet Soap, etc. 

Write at hey for circular and full 

articulars. CRO Ss & REED, 

2 Austin Av., Dept.1, Chicago. 
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TIEST BOOK EVER PRINTED. 


SEEDS CHEAP 


| Only le to 4c 
Y RC and 
alogue. 


i 
| 

r Cheap by oz. & BD. Se 
eed ww adarese for Grand Cat- 
R. 4. | 
| 





humway, Rockford, Ill. 










Send your name on a sta card and | 
we mail at our risk jeces of ae | | 
most magnificent Gold lated Je 
elry that you eyer saw. You to ell | 
them among y or Gentiemen | 
friends at 2%c. and 35c. each. When 
4 sold you send our money and we send 
an open-face stem-winding, gold- 
plated fine time-keeping Watch 
also a gold-plated Chain and C harm 
to your address, or you may 
the money instead of watch. 
7 to_send our 
Write your 



















money or return jewelry. 
whole name. Address c 
- CO. 


N. Y. eg 
657 E. 116th Street New York. 











$300. for Six Potatoes ! 
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ple of our magazine on request. At Dealers. Send 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
The Rensse se Conard Co., | Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 
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REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
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Bronchitis 


or Incipient Consumption. 


| Al New Method of 
Curing this Disease. 


Recommended by Chirty-cight 
Dundred Physicians. 


Bronchitis is an inflammation of the my panne 
lining the air and is manifested by hoarseness 
and irritating “cough sometimes accompanied by fever 
In its more advanced stages, 
there is hectic fever, emaciation, loss of voice and other 
symptoms of consumption, 

Treatment and Cure.—Bronchitis, in the beginning, 
is purely a local disease of the air-passages, and cannot 
be vencned by stomach medicines or liquids in any 
form. The use of sprays, douches and atomizers only 
serves to cause further irritation, and are not only useless, 
but positively dangerous. Air is the only thing that can 
reach the parts affected. It must be dry air at that. 
Herein lies the secret of the great success of “HYOMEI” 
in all bronchial troubles. The ‘hir you breathe through 





Booth’s Inhaler is dry, freed from all microbes and 
laden with nature's own antiseptic; this air reaches every 
part of the bronchial tubes and lungs, kills at once the 


germs of disease, allaying the irritation caused by their 
resence and healing the inflamed membrane with aston- 


ishing rapidity; all this without any trouble to the 
patient, as the inhaler can be carried in the pocket and 
used at any time or in any place. 

Note.—In cases where there is soreness of the chest, 
“HYOMEI” Balm, the wonderful healer, should be used 


in connection with the Inhaler. 


“HYOME!” 


Cures by Inhalation. 


FREE TO ALL. A sample bottle of “ Hyomei 
| be sent free to all who write to the home office. 

It is Nature’s own remedy, given through the air you 
There is no danger, no risk. Your money is 


” will 


preathe, 
| refunded if it fails to relieve. 
a «oe Outfit, $1.00. Extra Inhalan’, 50 cts 
** Hyomei”’ Balm, 25 cts. Sold by dru 


gests or sent by 
Write for Story of “ Hyomei,”’ 


mail, 
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from the catalogue cash price sh price of each each 
Organ, and Twenty Dollars from the 
cash price of each Piano as a special 


bonus. Our Souvenir Art C 


logue of 1898 models of the 
Cornish American 


PIANOS AND ORGANS is FREE! 


Costs nothing but the oa and 
will be sent to any address. It 
illustrates and faithfully ‘pic- 
tures and describes all the beau- 
tiful instruments manufactured 
by us—it is a work of art, printed 
in colors, the frontispiece being 
a costly re peanties of a famous oil painting—An 


Ancient gyptian Choir at Temple Service. 
We sell on one ao only — Factory to Family on 
First Cost — saving all agents’ and dealers’ immense 


profits. No other firm in the country can possibly sell 
to better advantage — our catalogue proves it. quar- 
ter of a million satisfied purchasers endorse our 
methods and the merits of our instruments. i 

to-day. Our Special Offers were never more won- 
derful, and we always give more than we promise— 
full measure, p d dew n pad punning o' over. 


pressed 
iANS from $25.00; PLANOS from 





ORGANS 
Cash or E: ments. ASK FOR CATALOGUE 
for 1898, vith ¥en Cash Bonus. Aention this paper. 


CORNISH & CO., Washington, New Jersey. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


.15 a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or six m pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
wiven for Sie over oe t—which is the number 


pers of eight pages. Its subscription price is 


given for $1.75—are a to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
sae to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should made in 5 Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. ton, Mass. 








ASTHMA. 


fAi. N amusing sketch which appeared 

4 in one of the magazines some 
months ago was made to turn 
upon the unwillingness of two 
friends to visit each other 
because of the opposition of 
their tastes, one loving boats 
and fearing horses, the other 
being devoted to driving but in 
terror of the water. 

A somewhat analogous situation actually ex- 
isted once in England. Two intimate friends 
were unable to visit each other. Their homes 
were only a short distance apart, separated by a 
low range of hills, but each suffered severely 
from asthma in the other’s house, though com- 
paratively comfortable in his own. Their only 
common meeting-ground was in London, where 
neither suffered from his infirmity. 

This is but a sample of the many curious and 
often inexplicable facts relating to one of the 
most distressing of human ailments. Indeed, a 
book might be written on the peculiarities of the 
asthmatic attack in different individuals, so 
numerous are they and often so striking. 

The attack of asthma begins generally in the 
night, sometimes at the same hour every night, 
sometimes irregularly. The sufferer wakes with 
a start and finds himself struggling for breath, it 
being apparently impossible to satisfy his “air 
hunger.” There is a difficulty both in inspiration 
and in expiration, and wheezing accompanies 
both, but the expiration is the more labored and 
prolonged, the inspiration being short and quick. 

Sometimes if the patient can, by a determined 
effort, draw a long, feep breath, the asthmatic 
spasm will break; but we cannot say whether the 
attack is cut short by the taking of a deep breath, 
or whether it becomes possible to take a deep 
breath because the present attack is at an end. 

As is always the case when there is no certain 
remedy for a disease, the-number of vaunted 
asthma cures is legion. Sometimes the malady is 
actually cured, or at least removed for the time 
being, by a change of climate, or by a more or less 
radical alteration in the mode of living; but 
usually the sufferer must content himself with 
something that will stop or shorten the paroxysm 
without any hope of preventing a return. 

Some persons obtain relief from sipping a cup 
of freshly-made, strong hot coffee, without sugar 
or milk, others find benefit from a glass of hot 
water, pure or containing a teaspoonful of sweet 
spirit of nitre. The most popular remedies are 
those inhaled in the form of smoke from burning 
paper or powder or from medicated cigarettes. 
But it is the common and disagreeable experience 
of nearly all asthmatics that any remedy, however 
efficacious at first, gradually loses its potency, 
and then another must be tried. 
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HISTORICAL CAKES. 


The events of to-day make history for the future. 
Even a cake may become historical, especially if 
it happens to be made for a queen’s jubilee. The 
particular cake made for the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria was big enough and imposing enough to 
deserve to be placed among noted cakes simply 
for its own sake. 

It was one of the giants of its order, for it stood 
thirteen feet high, and weighed a quarter of a ton. 
The cost of this monster of plumminess was in 
proportion to its size. The cake represented an 
outlay of fifteen hundred dollars. 

By the side of this specimen of the confectioner’s 
art, the cake which has taken its place in history 
as the largest of the two great wedding-cakes 
of the queen was almost insignificant. It was 
thought at the time to be a big cake, but it 
weighed only three hundred pounds, though it 
was twelve feet in circumference. Its ornamen- 
tation was a representation of Britannia blessing 
the bride and bridegroom, the queen and Prince 


| cake which was also a wedding confection. 
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Albert being somewhat inappropriately dressed | “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and ‘ 
in the costume of the ancient Romans. | world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness | a Or- e 


Side by side with these great cakes the West- 
minster Budget gives a description of a pigmy | 
It is | 


| and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. 


(Adv. 








IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 


classed as the smallest wedding-cake on record, | Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 


a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 


and was a doll’s cake, ordered as a present for a | and thousands of others, even cases of over 40 years’ 


ehild. 

Everything about it was as perfect and as elabo- 
rate as if it had been destined to assist at a royal 
wedding. In nothing did it fall short, not even in 
the price. Somewhere in the neighborhood of 
sixty cents an ounce was the charge for the 
three-inch-high cake, and it is to be hoped that 
the costly dainty was properly appreciated. 


POLITENESS IN CHILDREN. 


Henry Ward Beecher said, “ Politeness is a 
religious duty, and should be part of a religious 
training.” The law of politeness applies to men 
and women quite as much as to children; and if 
courtesy and kindness are the natural expression 
of parents the children will naturally adopt good 
manners. A writer in the Union Signal tells of a 
visit to a home in which the mother very properly 
classed good manners among the cardinal virtues 
of life. Her method of inculcating them, however, 
was astonishing, and not to be commended. 


No sooner were we seated at the table than 
she began to instruct the children in this wise: 

“Edith, sit up straight. It is vulgar to lounge 
at the table, above all places. Harry, take your 
elbows from the table. How often’ have I told 

ou that it was rude to put your elbows on the 
ble? Is it possible, Harold, that you are eating 
mashed potatoes with a spoon? I have told you 
over and over again just what was the proper use 
of the spoon at the table.” 

In the parlor it was: ‘Edith, sit erect! Harry, 
don’t pass in front of Mr. H. without an apology. 
ee omy wants her little boys and girls to 

e.” 
One is reminded by these ill-bred suggestions of 
the discouraged woman who said to her children 
“You aint got no manners, and I declare I can’ 


| beat none into you.” 


SNOBBISHNESS. ° 


A lady living in an unfashionable street invited 
a gentleman of leisurely life to her home, because 
in her simplicity she thought he seemed lonely. 
He came, and at the close of the evening remarked 


to her: “I had no idea I should meet so many | 


distinguished people at your house,” his voice 
unconsciously emphasizing the pronoun. In a 
little book, “About People,” Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells gives the following instance of a lack of 
good manners: 


Snobbishness is not confined to one set of people. 
Emphasized by fashion or literary pretensions it 
spreads from v — to city. It exists in sardine 
factories and in palatial mansions; it is met with 
at picnics and dances as well as at dinner or 
conversation parties. The links are close. 

One of Boston’s oldest families are a reception. 
Two scions of other old families attended, to 
whom the host said: “I’ll introduce you to those 
ladies opposite,” and he moved toward them. 
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Royal Baking Powder is re- 
nowned for making finest 














“Excuse us,” said one of the men; “‘the ladies 


png a peasant style of beauty ; it is hardly worth 


while. 


The host bowed low in recognition of their | 


far-seeing power, adding: “Yes, they are my 
nieces from the country, but I will not trouble 
ou. 


No apology would he receive, though one was 
eagerly offered. 


CARSON AND THE BUFFALO. 


Kit Carson, while with Fremont’s expedition, 
had an experience similar to that of a tiger-hunter 
in India, when the tiger hunts the hunter. 


While hunting to get “meat’’ for the expedition, 
Carson chased a buffalo bull. On coming up to 
the bull’s side, Carson fired, just as his horse 
stepped into a ia tectgtes | hole. Kit went fifteen 
feet over the horse’s head. 

The bull, maddened by the bullet, which had 
struck low under the shoulder, chased the hunter, 
who ran toward the river. It was a race for life; 
a case of nip and tuck as to which should reach 
the river first. Kit got there and _ leaped from the 
bank, just as the bull stopped on the brink, 
shaking its head. 

Kit swam round and round; the bull watched; 
then a —— crept up, shot the animal, an 
Kit crawled on shore, skinned the buffalo, cut off 





its haunch and cut out its tongue. 


MANY INVENTIONS. 


In these days of scientific achievement the 
following amusing story, from the Boston Herald, 
is not unreasonable : 


mecey two gentlemen, driving in a wagonette 
were smoking, when a spark falling from one o 
their cigars set fire to some straw at the bottom 
of the carriage. 

The flames soon drove them from their seats, 
and while they were extinguishing the fire, a 
countryman, who for.some time been follow- 
ing them on horseback, alighted to assist them. 

‘I have been watching the smoke for some 
time,” said he. 

“Why, then, did you not give us notice?” asked 
the astonished travellers. 

“Well,” responded the man, “there are so many 
a notions nowadays I thought you 
were going by steam.” 


WHAT A WIG DID. 





“ The-White-Man-Who-Scalps-Himself ” — that 


was the name the Indians gave Belzy Dodd, a | 


hunter and trapper, whose one act so awed the 


savages that he could travel alone across the | 
plains in safety. The one act is described in | 


“The Old Santa Fé Trail:” 


Belzy Dodd’s head was as bald as a billiard-ball, 
and he wore a wig. One day, at Bent’s Fort, 
there being many Indians about, Belzy thought 
he would have a bit of fun. He walked around, 
eving the Indians fiercely ; then, dashing in among 
them, and shouting a war-whoop, he pulled off his 
r ae threw it down at the feet of the awed 

ndians. 

They thought he had jerked off his own scalp; 
every one ran like a scared jack-rabbit; and for 
months not a redskin would go near Dodd. 
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(4 have recently made some exquisite Spring 
Dresses for leading New York society ladies 
and prominent actresses, who are famed for the 
good taste which they display in the selection of 
their toilettes. Photographs of these ladies and 
the garments which we made for them are shown 
in our new Spring Catalogue, which is now ready. 

To the lady who wishes to dress well at moder- 
ate cost we will mail free this attractive Catalogue 
and a complete line of samples of new materials 
to select from. 

Our Catalogue Illustrates : 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. Outing and Blazer Suits, $4 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $2.50 up. Capes and Jackets. 


Our new designs in Bicycle Skirts are recog- 
nized everywhere as the most practical skirts for 
wheeling that have yet been produced. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Our line of samples includes the newest materials for 
Spring and Summer wear,many of them being exclusive 
novelties not shown elsewhere. Write to-day for Cata- 
logue and samples; you will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


URPEE’S 


FARM ANNUAL 


FOR 1898. 
The Leading American Seed Catalog. 


The Best Seeds that Grow, at lowest prices pos- 
sible. Twenty-one Grand, New Novelties 
for 1898, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
This handsome book of 144 pages is mailed 
free to planters everywhere. Write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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An Ocean-Racer. 


Far off in the Atlantic, some fourteen Sainesit | 
miles south of the equator and seven hundred | 
miles east of Brazil, rise the ragged peaks of an 
island known to few landsmen until its recent 
seizure by England; but to every mariner who 
has rounded Cape Horn it is familiar as 
Trinidad, a famous guide-post of the southern 
ocean. 

It is a very picturesque isle, six miles in 
circumferénce and rising eight hundred feet. 
Alongside the eastern end the “Monument” 
forms a high walled harbor, while it lifts twelve 
hundred feet above the water and buries its peak 
in the clouds. 

These peaks, which can be seen at a great 
distance, lie directly in the track of passing ships. 
Hence it has been the time-honored custom of 
sea-captains who have rounded the Horn and 
are preparing “to make the land,” to sight this 
island and verify their chronometers—a thing 
easily done, since its location is accurately 
known. 

Aware of this practice, the Confederate cruisers 
in the Civil War at one time chose Trinidad for 
a lurking-place. In the little harbor, facing to 
the east, the cruiser could lie completely concealed 
until a watchman on the heights spied an 
approaching sail. When the craft came near 
enough, the cruiser would shoot out, send a 
cannon-ball skipping across the water under the 
stranger’s bow, and so force the unarmed 
merchantman to “lay to.” 

If she proved to be an American vessel, with 
an American cargo, she was taken and con- 
demned, but if she were an American vessel 
with an English cargo she was “bonded ;’’ that is, 
the captain signed a bond that the owners of this 
vessel would pay the captors a stated sum 
whenever the Confederate States should have 
secured their independence. This was done 
because the vessel could not be destroyed without 
destroying the cargo; and as the Confederacy 
was anxious to secure the recognition of England, 
the property of Englishmen was treated with the 
greatest respect. 

One bright Sunday morning in the summer of 
1863, the ship City of Bath, Capt. Wilder 
Cooper, was running before a stiff trade-wind on 
her way to Europe. 

As she approached Trinidad a steamer was 
seen coming out from the island, and the spyglass 
showed that she flew no colors. The mate 
suspected the character of the craft, and advised 
the captain to “keep away,’’ but the old mariner 
picked out the stranger for an English-built 
vessel and felt secure. 

As the steamer advanced she displayed the 
English colors ; but when she had come to within 
easy range of the merchant ship her flying 
bunting dropped and the flag of the Confederacy, 
which had been slyly hoisted in a ball behind the 
cross of Saint George, was flung to the breeze, 
just as the bow gun ordered the ship to lay to. 
The steamer was the cruiser Georgia, and the 
victim could only submit. 

In a few minutes a boat put off from the 
steamer. As she came alongside the City of 
Bath 2 dozen men sprang over the rail. Fierce 
enough they looked in their Greek caps, red 
shirts and belts of revolvers. No man thought 
of attempting resistance. 

But there was one recognized member of the 
erew who objected to yielding without a struggle, 
and that was the captain’s dog, Rose. The 
moment she saw the sacred precinct of the 
quarter-deck invaded by a stranger, she dis- 

‘played a supreme contempt for the uniform 
which proclaimed the invader a lieutenant in the 
Confederate navy ; charged instantly and began 
chewing fiercely at the back of the young officer’s 
Coat. 

He shouted with fear and rage, and ran about, 
trying to shake off the infuriated animal. The 
captain promptly forced the dog off and that 
night the sailors robbed themselves to give mess- 
dainties to Rose. 

When the Bath ship reached the little harbor 
behind the “Monument” she found there a 
Boston vessel, the Constitution, which had 
been captured two days before the arrival of the 
men from Maine, and on the second day after 
their capture, the men of the City of Bath 
sighted a full clipper ship, evidently on her way 
home from -the East Indies. These clippers 
were built almost entirely for speed, their carrying 
capacity being small, but they were the predeces- 
Sors of the ocean steamer and flourished at a 
time when to be the first in port with a cargo of 
the new crop of tea meant thousands of dollars’ 
mee 

Clippers like the Flying Scud and the Flying 
Cloud are known to have often run from four 
hundred to four hundred and forty-three miles in 
aday. They were veritable racing yachts, the 
hull lines being fine and easy, and were sparred 
to spread an immense amount of sail. 

It was one of these sharp-nosed flyers that, 
under a cloud of canvas, came booming along 
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that day, all unsuspicious of the enemy waiting | 
behind the crags of Trinidad. No opportunity 
was given the prisoners to warn off the stranger, | 
for the eyes of the Confederates were upon them | 
and death might have been the punishment of 
any attempt to give the alarm. 

The great ship came on, as if impatient to | 
enter home waters, until the Georgia darted out | 
with steam hissing from the safety-valve of her | 

| Straining boilers, and soon threw a cannon-ball | 
| by way of ordering the clipper to lay to. 

The ship, which was so distant that those on 
| the island could not read her name, was evidently 
"commanded by a man who knew her abilities 
| and meant to give the steamer a race. 

In a moment everything was life in the rigging | 
of the distant vessel. Out went the weather 
studding sails, down between the yards dropped 
yard cloths, to prevent the escape of breaths of 
wind that might slip between the sails; from the 
bowsprit head fell a great “‘bull-driver’—a sort 
of square sail rigged across the martingale—and 
whips were run aloft to raise buckets of water 
for wetting down the sails to make them 
impervious to the air. Then, flinging out the 
Stars and Stripes from every peak until his 
vessel seemed alive with bunting, the Yankee 
laid his course with the trough of the sea. 

As his beautiful vessel bowed down before the 
powerful beam wind which made every inch of 
canvas draw its best, he saucily invited his 
pursuer to the chase. It was steam against 
wind, but wind having one of the finest devices 
of man’s ingenuity to work upon. 

The Yankee, by laying his vessel in the trough 
of the sea, handicapped his enemy badly ; for, 
while the clipper’s lofty sails steadied her, the 
waves, taking the steamer in the side, caused her 
to roll heavily. 

Time after time the bow gun of the Georgia 
threw its heavy missile to “wing” the flying 
craft, but the tapering spars and slender rigging 
escaped injury. Gradually the clipper drew 
away, although the steamer was a fifteen-knot 
boat and doing her best. Still she clung to the 
chase and the pair approached the horizon. 

Now the Georgia had neglected to put a prize 
crew aboard either of the vessels lying in the 
harbor. No sooner had the captain of the Con- 
stitution—a Scotchman who owned one-quarter 
of his ship—seen the gunboat miles away, than 
he suggested to Captain Crocker that the Bath 
men assist him in getting sail on his vessel, in 
the hope that he might slip away under cover of 
the approaching darkness. 

All hands set to work ; sails were loosed, yards 
swung into place, and topsails set. The men 
were about to knock the pin from the shackle 
and slip the cable, when the steamer was heard 
returning, tearing fiercely through the water as 
if suspecting that the prizes already secured 
might yet slip away. 

Into the harbor the gunboat came, ports lighted 
and guns run out. As she took a position 
between the two merchantmen her captain, 
Maury by name, called out: “Move a hand on 
either vessel and I’ll blow you out of the water!’ 
As he was in a position and temper to carry out 
his threat, the men became as statues until a 
force of Confederates had been put on board, 
when the sails were furled again. 

The twenty-one men of the Boston vessel were 
put on board the City of Bath to be taken to 
port, but the Constitution was burned. 

The name of the fleet clipper which so gal- 
lantly defied the Georgia was never known to 
any of the Bath crew, but none could ever forget 
the magnificent spectacle she presented that day. 
With her clouds of white showing against the 
graceful tracery of slender spars and rigging 
which rose above the long black hull, she cut 
through the water so easily that scarcely a ripple 
showed upon her wake, as she flew from the 
toiling steamer, while we exulted to behold her 
vanishing from sight of the towering crags of 
Trinidad. E. C. PLuMMER. 
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An Alaskan Tragedy. 


Those who go to the Klondike certainly do not 
go unwarned of the dangers and hardships 
ahead of them. Mr. Frederick Whymper, writ- 
ing in the Leisure Hour of “Alaska as I 
Found it,” adds one more to the anything but 
glowing pictures of the sort of pleasure one may 
look for in. the land of gold, and incidentally 
tells a story that brings home to the mind the 
downright earnestness of Jack Frost up in his 
own domain. 

He who would go to Alaska must not be a 
lazy man, expecting his dogs to pull him and his 
effects in easy luxuriousness. He must be will- 
ing to use his own feet, and to use them 
energetically. Not only, according to Mr. 
Whymper, would riding on a heavily loaded 
sledge be gross cruelty to animals, but the dogs 
would probably settle the matter by lying down 
in the snow, and refusing to go a step farther. 
Indignation and violence would avail little, as | 
the animals would treasure up the remembrance | 
of their wrongs, and the first night that it was 
possible, would bite through anything in the way 
of harness or rope, and make their escape. 


| miles‘an hour over the clear ice of a little bay 





But the argument by which Mr. Whymper 
most fully proves that the visitor to the Klondike | 
must be willing to share the labors of his dogs, | 
is that of self-preservation. The traveller, he 
says, packed up in furs,-with fur coat, trousers | 





and socks, hair inside, and perhaps a larger fur 


overcoat with hood, finds his only safety in rapid 


and continuous motion. To jump on a sledge 
which is being dragged rapidly along, is exceed- 
ingly dangerous on account of the chill which is: 
sure to be taken. 

The whole body is in a state of perspiration, 
| with all its pores open, and although there may 
| be no indication on the surface of the skin, the 
| moment the perspiration is checked it becomes 
| ice, and before he knows it the traveller is a) 
frozen man, and very speedily becomes a dead | 
man, too, unless he bestirs himself. | 

A native tragedy, which occurred at St. 
Michael’s while Mr. Whymper was in the| 
country, illustrates the danger. An Indian— | 
one of the young Mahlemiuts of the coast imme- 





| diately surrounding the Bering Sea on the 


American side—was running by the side of his 
dog-sledge, which, laden with some very rare 
furs, was skimming along at the rate of twenty 


ending at Fort St. Michael’s. It was early 
winter, and there was no snow on the surface. 
The dogs, anticipating the delights of the fort, 
did their best, and their master, not wishing to | 
be left behind, jumped on the side of his sledge, 
and attempted to light his pipe. 

The evening was cold and clear, and the warm 
lights of the fort looked inviting. He allowed | 
himself to gaze upon them, and think of the 
welcome that awaited him, and before he realized 
the danger he fell asleep. The fatal sleep of 
intense cold, from which there is no awakening, 
had seized him. When the sledge arrived at the 
fort, and dashed up the inclined plane, through 
the gateway into the quadrangle, there was a 
dead Mahlemiut lying on‘a bed of rare furs, his 
pipe tight between his lips, on which a flitting 
smile had frozen. 
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Fishing in the Air. 

In relating his Indian experiences in “Wild 
Life in Canara,” Mr. Gordon S. Forbes gives 
an interesting description of a curious sort of 
fishing which he saw at Coondapoor. 

There was in that neighborhood, he writes, in | 
the grounds of an ancient temple, a rectangular | 
sheet of water fifty or sixty yards wide; and in | 
this pond was a peculiar kind of fish which were 
to be caught, if caught at all, in the air and not | 
in the water. 

About twelve men advariced into the water in | 
line, at intervals of ten feet or so, each holding | 
upright before him, above the surface, a stout 
pole. From pole to pole along the line stretched | 
a net six or seven feet broad, so that as the| 
fishermen waded slowly through the pond up to | 
their chins in water, an upright net held above 
water moved with them. I followed behind the 
net in my canoe. 

When we had got more than half-way across, 
and were approaching the opposite bank, there 
rose suddenly from the water a numerous flight 
of large fish, most of which leaped clean over the 
six-foot screen of net, a few only sticking in the 
meshes. One fish fell in the canoe, and another 
leaped almost in my face. This went on till we 
got close to the bank, by which time the great 
majority of the shoal had cleared the net. 

Why the fish did not escape between the men 
in the water where there was nothing to stop 
them, is more than I could understand. The 
leaping was a pretty and curious sight, the fish 
taking their fence like a set of trained hunters. 

The fish were much of a size, being about 
fifteen inches long, with red fins. I was told 
that they were full of bones and otherwise not 
good eating. 


_FINE APPROVAL BOOKS OF STAMPS. 


have the very best class of stamps for responsible 
a - B at_50% off Scott. RSON Loan. invited. 
H, K. SANDERSO Lynn, Mass. 


George N. Comer. 


Former students of Comer’s College 
will be interested in the College Bul- 
letin for January, which contains an 
excellent half-tone cut of Mr. GEoRGE 
N. Comer, founder of the College and 
its principal from 1840 to 1877 
Tt Bulletin will be mailed free to 
y address upon request. Comer’s 
Gubananeed College, 666 Washington 
Street, corner Beach, Boston. 


Wise Men Say 


“Health is Better than 
Wealth.” 
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E Oil and Phosphates 


mee CURES 
Cou _ Colds, Bronchitis, Debil- 
ity, Wasting Diseases, Asthma, 
Influenza, Scrofulous Humors, etc. 
Relieves Consumption. 


i ge noe rescribe it. All druggists sell it. 
for ILBOR’S and take no other. 





‘Ladies’ 











IIT. 


100 all different, 10c. Approval Sheets at 50%, 
CHADWICK & CO,, P. O. Box 2328, Boston, 
BOSTON 


ing School. STAMMERERS' pod Fy 


THE “ARID AIR” SPIRAL SPRING. 
The new hospital method; direct 
cure for Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Bronchial troubles, 
Headaches. Lasts a year without 
refilling. 25c, postpaid. C. SAFFORD & CO., Somerville, Masa, 


STAMPS. 











Send full address PLAINLY WRITTEN for particulars. 





HAVE YOU SEEN 


Vandergri 
Rotary 
Washer? 


Gua. anteed to run easier and 

do better work than any Ma- 

chine ever placed on_the 

market. good machine 

ser A — handle. Write for circular, price, 
ete. nd made exclusively by 


THE VANDERGRIFT MFG. CO., JAMESTOWN, Nt. Y. 








MONUMENTS 


DON’T 


buy marble or granite 
till you investigate ... 


WHITE BRONZE. 


More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Pri 


to suitall. Work delivered everywhe re. Write = od 

signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 

NO * O88 GROWING. NO CRUMBLING. 
CLEANING CRACKING 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Ct. 


EW Pee 


S| 

WHY do some dealers send 
you inferior brands when 
you ask for WELCOME 
Soap — acknowledged the 
BEST LAUNDRY SOAP 
made? Because they are 
after your money and not 
our welfare — INSIST on 
ving WELCOME Soap. 




















Rattan 
Rocker 


ne 


~GIVEN 


with 
18-lb. order 





No Money ister.” 


This is one of many premiums we are giving 
to Girls and Boys for introducing our 


Teas, Coffee and Spices. 


Guarantee :— If our goods and premiums do not prove 
entirely satisfactory, you may return them at our expense, 





WHITMAN, MASS., Dec. 21, 1897. 
FULLER TEA CO., Gents—!I received my chair yes- 
terday morning, and was very much pleased with it. 


Yours truly, ALice DYER. 
~~e—_—_ 
1898 CATALOGUE FREE. Address, 


FULLER TEA CO., Dept. a, Hinsdale, N. H. 


DIMA a 
DESSERTS 





FOR 


DAINTY 
PEOPLE 





with order d 2c. stamp to cover 
FREE wit om. Book contains o tested 
recipes for ae 70 easy, delicious, wholesome 


seer A Real Help to Housewives. 


KNOX’S 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


3 Ask your areas r for ... 3.5 
qt. p—- postpaid 15c. (2 for 
No odor. No taste. 

Pure, Delicate, Granulated. 
Endorsed by all cooking school instructers. 
asiest, Surest, Quickest. 

Pink gelatine for fancy desserts with every 
package. 


Try Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine 


It requires only water, flavor and sugar. 
At your Grocer'’s, or pint sample postpaid 5 cents, 


C. B. KNOX, JOHNSTOWN, RW, Y. 
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The NU-BROOM 


“Makes Sweeping Easy.” 















75,000 women in New 
England who are us- 
ing it know that it 


Saves Women, 
Saves Carpets, 


and Sweeps Clean. 


Costs no more than 
. the old-fash- 
andi ioned broom. 
Does I 

* Or der one of yore’ 
grocer and fine 
relief for eae 
arms and back. 


Our best grade 





SEW BEPFrOaD, MASS. 
———- 





has XXX on 
the label. . . YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 
‘ Send for illustrated MANUFACTURED BY 
oniet; “A Clean? ‘Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


We give premiums for Sapone Pn - a 
23 Chatham Street, | a bead for Premium List, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








NU-BROOM CO., 
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For sale 


Cod Liver Oil, with all its | aasaitieadi, free from taste and ‘eter. 


Druggists and Grocers. SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL. 


MORGAN COMPANY, .. . Gloucester, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















FEBRUARY 17, 1898, 


Bicycle, Watch « 
Sewing Machine 


nu % 





INJ4 


Camera « 


or other VALUABLE ARTICLES. 


Baker’: as Teas, Spices, Etc., 





Our Agents enjoy the work. 
Why not try yourself and sell 
among your c«c.- 
friends. Sella 
total of 60 Ibs. for 
Boys’ or Girls’ 
Bicycles; 100 to 
150 lbs. for La- 
* dies’ or Gents’ high- 
grade Bicycles; 16 to 
35 lbs. for Banquet Lamps 
in various designs; 25 lbs. 
for a Silver Chatelaine Watch 
and Chain; 25 Ibs. for a 
Gents’ Silver Watch and Chain; 
50 lbs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Waltham Gold Watch 
and Chain; 10 Ibs. for 
a Gold Ring, Crescent 
Camera or Football; 13 
Ibs. for a Chamber Toi- 
let Set; 25 lbs. for a 
Tea Set; 50 Ibs. for a 
Dinner Set; 6 Ibs. for an 
Electric Battery or Small 
Typewriter; 8 Ibs. for 
Skates; 10 lbs. for Doll 
Carriage; 45 Ibs. for a 
B Queen Kitchen Cabi- 
net; 6 lbs. for a Nickel 
or Porcelain Clock; 150 
Ibs. for a Parlor Organ; 
45 Ibs. for a Ladies’ Table and 
Writing-Desk combined; 50 Ibs. for a 
Silver Service —Tea Pot, Sugar, Creamer, 
Butter, Spooner, Syrup; 30 Ibs. for a Case 
(26 pieces) of Sivas: Fisted oe Parks, 
Spoons, Etc. ; 














~~ 
Send your full ad- 
dress on postal for 
catalogue,order sheet 
and particulars. 
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Mr. Baker Pays 
the Express. 


” TeasGffees Spices, BakingPowder @coamxracs 
W: GG BAKER. 


4 336 Main SI. Dept. y, Springfield. Mass. 
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Pit hase Ne 


‘aD BON BONS , 


They have become the standard 
for purity and daintiness. 
"A, 4, 1, 2, 3 and 5-Ib. boxes, guaranteed full weight. 


FOR THE FOR SALE BY 
FINE TRADE. LEADING DEALERS. 


One-Pound Fancy Boxes by mail, prepaid, 80 
and 60 cents. A Sample Package for 10 cents. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 


543 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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NAME \CUWY ON ALL CHOCOLATES 





& 
The New 
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OQMPANION 


Sewing Machine. 


The Latest Product of Mechanical Art. 











‘£3 MODERN Up-to-date, High-Arm, Light-Running 

Sewing Machine, with Full Set of Attachments. 
We now offer a Sewing Machine with the new Drop Head 
Attachment. Sold at Wholesale Price with Free Delivery. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 



























































































































































